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Unrveesrrr or Wisconsin, Feb. 6, 1856. 


To Him Exostiency, Wu. A. Barstow, 


Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 


In accordance with law, I transmit to you, herewith, the 
Eighth Annual Report of the Regents of the University, and have 
the honor to be, 

Most: Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
JOHN H. LATHROP, 
President of the Board. 
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REGENTS’ REPORT. 


Untverstry or Wisconsm, Jan. 1, 1856: 


The Regents of the University, in compliance with law, make 
to the lun. the Legislature this, their Eighth Annual 


REPORT: 


In addition to their stated. meetings, the Board have been re- 
peatedly called together during the year terminating December 
31, 1856, as, the exigencies of the institution seemed to require; 

Ye 
and have given to the trust committed to their hands, all that care 
and supervision, due to an educational interest of great acknow- 
ledged importance to the character of the state, and the intellect- 
ual culture of its citizens. 


From the report of the building committee, hereunto apponded; 
it will ba seen that the second edifice has been completed, and is 
now occupiéd ; adding greatly to the accommodations the institn- 
tion is able to offer to the young men. of thia and other etates, in 
the pursuit of a liberal course of study. 


The south half of the building contains public rooms for lec- 
ture, for library, and for collections in natural science, apartménts 
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for some of the families of the faculty, and a dining hall for the 
common use of the faculty and students. The north wing con. 
tains studies and lodging rooms for the use of (he students, and. 
the whole is warmed in winter by furnaces in the basement. 


One of the lecture rooms has been seated and furnished, as a 
laboratory for the use of the Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History. The philosophical chamber, and the apartments for the 
library, cabinet &c., will be finished and furnished during the 
coming year, in preparation for colléctions*now ‘being made, and 
which we hope to increase in much greater ratio hereafter. 
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The refectory system, introdüced in pursuance of an order of 
the board in July last, has proved entirely successful. The maxi 
mum price of board to the student was fixed at $2 per week. The 
actual charge for the full term was $1 72, which may be assumed 

.&8 the.average bill for board, material and service, renygining si 
present prices, The charge to each member of the families of the 
resident faculty, is fixed at $3 per week. It is not to be doubted 
that the residence of the faculty on the college grounds, and the 
social and domestic influence of daily intercourse in the hall, and 
elsewhere, will tend to elevate the standard of good manners and 
good order in the institution. 


The cost of the new edifice, with fitting up thus far, has, been 
ever $20,000, and of this snm more than $5,000 have been draw 
directly from the income of the institution for the past year. The 
surplus means having been thus turned into this extraordinary 
channel of expenditure, there has been no material enlargement 
of the library and cabinet since the date of the last annual report 
Occasional donations of books have been made by the: bounty 0 
congress, of the legislature of New York, and of the Smithsonian 
institution. Valuable contributions: have also been received from 

our delegation at Washington, and from individuals, which are 
duly noticed by the librarian. | 


e 
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The cabinet. and library will be removed during the: comin 


L 
year, into the;mqre spacious apartments to be prepared for them 
in the, new edifice; and as tho income of the University will 
be relieved from building uses, and other extraordinary burdens; 
it is the intention of the board to mahe suitable appropriations for 
the increase of those aids to instruction which are essential to the 
credit of the University, and without which, it cannot be expect 
ed to compete successfully with better appointed institutions. E 


An appropriation of $1 100, was madói in 1854 for chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, and purchases were. made with great 
judgment by the late professor of chemistry, $. P. Lathrop. It 
is the purpose of the board, by. such yearly appropriation for ap- 
paratus as may be compatible with other interests, to put and to 
keep these important departments in a sound and effective condi- 
tion. 

i 


The receipts into the treasury of the University during the past 
year, irrespective of the balance of the loan for building, will be 
seen by referente to the report of the treasurer to have been $15,- 
090 32. The disbursements of income for the year have amoung- 
ed to $13,999 33. To this sum must be added the interest on.the 
loans from the school and university funds, reserved by the state 
treasurer, and not included in the account of disbursements stated 
by the treasurer of the board, amounting for said year to $2, 800; 
leaving a balance against the University, on the 31st December 
1855, of $1,709 01. 


All the above disbursemets have been hide on netus issued 
by the secretary, in accordance with the by-laws and special in- 
structions of the board, as set forth in the secretary’s report, here- 
unto appended. 


For-the items of cost, in the erection of the second edifice, re- 
ference is also made to the report at the building Portes, con- 
tained i in the SES ' 


During the past year the vacant chairs in the collegiate depart- 
ment have been filled, by the appointment of Dr. J. P. Fuchs te, 
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the chair of Modern Languages ; Daniel Read, LL.D., to thé chalè 
of Mental Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and English Literatnre ; 
and Dr, E. S. Carr, to the chair of Chemistry and Natural‘ His- 
tory. 

Dr. Fnchs entered upon the duties of his Professorship, at the 
beginning of the collegiate year, in September. In addition to 
regular instruction in the German and French languages, he will 
deliver a course of lectures on physiology to the college classes. 


Professors Read and Carr begin their connexion with the Unit 
versity with the second term, which opens in January. Their 
public inauguration took place in the Capitol, at this annual meet- 
ing of the Board ; and it has been ordered that their addresses on 


. that occasion be appended to this report. 


Hitherto the labor of originating the State University, and 
nursing it up to maturity, has been thrown upon a fractional 
Faculty. The work has gone steadily forward under difficulties 
and embarrassments, The Board would not refrain from express 
ing their satisfaction at the results that have been reached, The 
Institution is sound in discipline and scholarship, and is growing 
in popular favor. The number of entries for the year just closed, 
was one hundred and fifteen. It remains to erect an enduring 
superstructure on the good foundation already laid. 


The Board have'the gratification to announce the inauguration 
of a new era in the history of the University, by the introduction 
of the newly appointed Professors into their several chairs, and 
the completion of the college Faculty. The experiment whether 
a State Uuniversity can be built up in Wisconsin, which shall 
educate her sons on their own soil, honor science, advance the 
arts and exalt the commonwealth, is now fairly on trial. The emi- 
nent success of the experiment need not be doubted, if the foster- 
ing care and the protecting arm of the State secure the institution 
in the quiet enjoyment of these elements of prosperity which 
have been so happily accumulated by careful, pains taking m man- 
agement hitherto. 
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" Iwthe additions. which have, been madé.to. the instmictipnal 
force of the university, the Board, have..not been nnmiridful of 
their obligation.to. keep the expenditurea of.the institution within 
its available income. The revenue of the University. for. the com- 
ing, year will be substantially as follows. 


Interest of seminary fund, $12,731 23. 
Students’ fees,—estimated, , | 1,500 00 
From other sources, do., F 300 00 
14,531 23 
The main items of disbursement for the coming year will be: 
Deficit of last year’s income, 84, TOS: 01: 
Interest on loans for buildings and grounds, 3, 200 00 
Salaries of Faculty, , 7,600 00.. 
19,509 01 . 


Leaving a balance of $2,022 29 applicable to the contingent ex- 
penses of the institution, and to the enlargement of the library, 
the cabinet; apparatus, and other aidg of instruction. 


The collegiate year is divided into three terms, of thirteen weeks 
each, beginning— 

1. On the third Wednesday of September. 

2. Onthe first Wednesday of January. 


3.. On the fourth Wednesday of April. a uf 
Tho fees.per term have been fixed as followa.: 
Tuition, , $4 00 
Room rent. 8 00 


Amounting to the moderate sum of $12 per year, to those who 
room elsewhere, and of $21 to those who reside in the buildings 
and enjoy the.advantage of private studies.and lodging rooms. A 
small additional charge will be made for wood consumed during 
the fall and winter terms, j 


The ‘Collegiate Faculty, ‘now full, is constituted as follows: 
9 
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Fonn H. Lararor, LE; D., Chancellor, ¡and.. Professor of Ethics, 
' Civil Polity, and Political Eeonomy. ,  : oot be a 

Daxin Resp, LL: D., Professor of Mental Philosophy; Log 

Rhetoric, and Enblish Titeratüre. oo 

Jonn W. Srrruina, A. M., "Professor of Mathennatis, ‘Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy. 

Ezra S. Carr, M. D., Professor of ‘Chemistry and Natural, ' His- 
tory. 

O. M. Conover, A. M., Professorof Ancient Languages and Lit- 
„erature. , j 

Joun P. Frons, M. D., “Professor of Modern Languages and Leo- 
turer “on Physiology. 


j H 


Avavatus C. Sumu, A. D. Tutor. TEE 


It wil be observed that the above Professorships cover the 
whole ground of the preparatory and collegiate departments, up 
to graduation. 


In addition to “his collegiate appointment, the Board have 
elected Professor Read to the Normal Chair in the depar tment. of 
« "Theory and Practice of Elementary Instruction.” Although 
the constitution and laws of the state, seem to contemplate the 
endowing of this department of the University, from the income 
of the school fund, yet the Board are desirous of making the in- 
stitution, ià the absence of: aid, from this appropriate source, sub- 
sidiary to the cause of general education, as far as their means 
will permit. Professional instruction will, therefore, be rendered 
in the art of teaching during the summer term ofeach year, by 
Professor Read; and the young men of the State, who may con- 
nect themselves with the teachers class, will be admitted to the. 
instructions of the other. departments of the University, as they 
may select. l 


During the same term, Dr. Carr will deliver a course of les 
tures on Agricultural Chemistry, and the applications of science 
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to the uefül get, This course of inetruction'is expressly designed 
for the young farmers and artisans of the state; and it is tó be 
hoped.that many will avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
presented, of carrying the instructions of the laboratory into the 


industrial operations of the community at large. Each pupil of 


this department may become the instructor of his vicinage—and 
especially would it be desirable, that the teachers of the district 
schools should be well versed in natural science and its applica- 
tions. . ‘The University proposes to open the way to this very val- 
uable result, hy arranging the agricultural and the teachers’ class- 
es in the same term, lt is greatly to be desired that the teacher 
of each school district in the state should avail himself of these’ 


instructions in agricultural science and the philosophy of the use- 


fal arts. 


The Board would strongly urge upon the legislature the pro- 
priety and the policy of so shaping the operations of the Geologi- 
cal survey of the state, that the chemical analyses may be made 
in the laboratory, of the State University.. Whatever propriety 
there may have hitherto been in sending abroad for this service, 
the necessity no longer exists. In addition to the distinguished 
reputation of Professor Carr, as a chemical analyst, his connexion 
with the New York survey, and familiarity with all its processes, 
have prepared him to render essential service in the survey of 
Wisconsin ; and have obviated the necessity of going beyond the 
University of our own state, for any aid which chemistry may be 


able to ren der. 


The New York survey, by its ‘completeness and its celebrity, 
has come to be regarded as the standard with which the results of 
geological observation in other states are to be compared. The 
Board are négotiating for complete suits of New York specimens, 
as well as of othor states where surveys have: been made. The 
law requires our State Geologist-to make a full deposite of speci- 
mens ia the University cabinet. The needfal comparisons may 
therefore be made on this ground, and the proper degree of ac- 
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curacy and consistency be secured ta the survey of. our own 
State. 


The Board, at their last annual meeting, provided, by ordinance, 
for the organization at the Medical Department of the University, 
to be supported by fees for tuition, without recourse to the tres- 
snry of the University, until the existing debt incurred for build. 
ings and ground be paid off. The several chairs of instruction have 
been filled, with the exception of those of Surgery and the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine. Arrangements will he made for opening | the 
School at an early day, and under favorable auspices. The Fa- 
oulty, as at present constituted, consists of the Chancellor and the 
following Professors : 


ArrRED L. CASTLEMAN, M.D., Profession of Theory aad Practice e of 
Medicine. 

Ezra S. Carr, Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

D. C. Ayres, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, and Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Gro. D. Wirsus, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

Baam, W. Travzn, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

——— M Profesor of Surgery. 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 

and Pathological Anatomy. 


— 


Some preliminary action has been taken by the Board in refer- 
ence to the organization of the Law Department of the University. 
Madison is apparently the most favorable location in the north. 
west for a professional school in this department. The question 
of organization is one of time, and arrangements will be promptly 
made by the Board tó meet the public demand in this behalf. 


In the progress of this report, the Board have indicated. the 
form which, in their judgment, a State University ought, to. be 
made to assume, when mature in its organization, and in harmony 
with its relations to other portions of the educational system, and 
to the industrial and professional interests of society. y 
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' Pheisreat central idea is the college:proper, with its ample ap- 
poiltivénts, its «ble and learned Faculty, its library, its apparatus, 
its collections in the varións dépártments of natural: science, ‘its 
astronomidal observatory,—the dispenser of knowledge in ite high- 
er ‘atid ‘inore: useful forms }: the instrument of the'state for the libe 
eral culture of the citizen; the treasure house to the intellectual. 
Wealth of the past-and the present; thé gate way to the higher 
civilization which lies beyond. Arotind the central college, as 
thé general educator, ks arrunged the four schools of professional 
instruction; 1. of Law; 2. of Medicine; 8. of the art of Teaching. 
and 4. of science as applied to Agriculture and the. Useful Arts; 
leaving the professional schools of Theology to the support of the 
denominations to which they severally belong. 


+ That such an institution of learning as we have thus shadowed 
forth would be tho crowning honor-ta any state; that it would 
richly requite the bounty that sustains it, is a matter of general 
consciousness. No man doubts who comprehends, 


, The enlightened liberality of congress has put it in the power 
of Wisconsin to realize this idea in every essential particular. If 
Wisconsin is true to the-trust it lias assumed, —if it carry out with 
common honesty the ‘unmistakeable intention of the grant,—if the 
administration. of it be conducted with a steady-intelligence, and 
the thrift which has characterized its progress hitherto, the means 
will. not be found wanting to ‘accomplish all that the friends of this 
great interest have rationall y expected-and desired. The existing 
revenud of the University is sufficient for the support of the insti- 
tution ou its present scale; the gradual increase of (e aide to in- 
struction, andthe paymebt of the annual interest on the debt 
incurred for the grouhds and buildin gs. The Board now look-to 
the income yet to be dérived frofi the recent land grant by con- 
gress, for the ripidiextinctiontof the debt and the accumulation of 
a building fund! fer:the éréctiin! óf the remaining structures com- 
prised in the plan adopted by the Board, with such variations and 
additions as time and observation may suggest, and the exigencies 
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of the, institution may require, in order to its*highest usefuliféss 
snd.eminence. After these objects shall haye been compaased,; 


- the whole income of the University will be applicable to its qure; 


rent uses. Substantial aid may then be extended tojthe &chools. 
of Medicine and Law, the Normal department become the effective, 
dnd sufficient professional agent of public instrnetion, and the, 
school of applied science receive ita full developement, extending; 
the benefits of its instructions to agriculture and, the mechanic» 
arts, to mining and metallurgy, to de Mees and practical as:- 
tronomy. 


EV. 


For more detailed information relative to the condition and, 
prospects of the Universty, reference is made to the communica: 
tion of the Chancellor, the reports of committees and of the ace. 
counting officers, the indugural addresses of Professors Read and 
Carr, and other relevant papers, hereunto appended. dE 


The board, in conclusion, invoke the co-operation of the legis: 
lature in the noble work of handing over such an institution of 
learning to the pride, thé affection and the: liberality of posterity. 
Tt is destined to live while man lives, ahd ifs records will speak: 
to coming generations, of the enlightened: munificence and wisé/ 
forecast of the founders of the commonwealth. = dg 
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CHANCELLOR'S COMMUNICATION. 
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To"the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin: 


In accordance with the provisions of the by-laws, I open this 
meeting, with a statement of the condition of the University for 
the past year, and a recommendation of such measures as the best 
interests of the Institution seem to require. ` d 


During the past year there has been an essential addition to the 
accommodations which the University offers to the youth of this 
and other states’for residence during the period of instruction. 
The second dormitory building has been completed and occupied ; 
adding to the number of studies and lodging rooms for the use of 
students; providing also suits of apartments for the residence of - 
some of the families of the Faculty, and & boarding hall for the 
accommodation of ‘both Faculty and Students. i 


The cost of the edifice as it now stands, including furnaces, and | 
the outlay for the boarding establishment, has been somewhat' ` 
over $20,000; and some $500 more will probably be required to 
seat and furnish the lecture rooms, and to prepare the apartments * 
destined to the receptión of the library and scientific collections. 
Of the sum which the edifice has-cost up to this time, more than - 
$5000 have been paid:from the income of the fund for the year 
just closed, and have'júst go far contracted our méans for the pro- > 
secution of other valuable óbjects-—such asthe enlargement of the - 
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library, the apparatus and collections i in the various departments 
of science. As our income for the year on which we have now 
entered, willbe relieved from this extraordinary burden, it will 
be in the power of the Board to make liberal provision for these 
aids of instruction, essential as they are.to the usefulness and the 
credit of the University, as an institution of learning of the high- 
est grade. 


Avery gratifying measure of success has attended the board- 
ing establishment; opened in'the hallat the beginning of the pre- 
sent collegiate year. Conducted with skill and economy, under 
the personal supervision of Professor Sterling and Lady, the cost 
of board.to the student was brought down to the low figure of, 
$1 72 per week, for the term ending December 19th. This may 
be. regarded as the average charge to the student, the price of 
material and service remaining as now. By resolution of tha'ex- - 
ecutive committee, the charge to each member of t:e families of : 
the college officers is fixed at three dollars per week, the maxi- 
mum to the student at $2. 


This system, (aside from its economy,) by bringing the families 
of the Faculty on to the college grounds,..and into social and do- 
mestic relations with the students, is productive of the happiest. 
effects on the good manners and good order of the institution; 
and is obviating an, alledged objection to, the locality of the Uni- 
versity, as an unsafe as well as an expensive place for the resi- 
dence of young men during their period of pupillage. 


The patronage of the university has had a steady increase since 
the last annual meeting of the board, showing a better .apprecia- 
tion than heretofore of the solid advantages which the institution 
holds ont to.the student for self culture, and a gradual giving way 
of the traditionary prejudice which state institutions of learning © 
have.to encounter'in their infancy. Ninety-two entries were made: 
during the collegiate year ending ‘on; the. fourth Wednesday of » 
July. - The number in attendance.on the instructióna of the year i, 
beginning on tha first Wednesday of) January,;1855,: and terminem 
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ating oii the Toth Dè combér, amouhtéd to! one’ hundred and Ae d 
Of this hüinber, forty thted "wire frd thé tówn Wë Madison; Attys 
four from othér ‘portions’ of ‘Wisconsin,’ eight from Illinois, thee: 
from New York, two Die Ohio, two from Misaburi, and one “each. 
froti Virginia; Pernéylvánia, Maine, Kentucky, California, Min: 
ne&ota; and Canada West. * Of" the forty-thide ‘from Madison, a” 
large portion dre from the families of those who have made Madi” 
son their residence, with & view to the’ advantages of “university 
instruction: ` These facts 'demonstrat the already wide spread and” 
growing reputation’ of the universtt; y, won under circumstances of ` 
more than ordinary‘ difficulty and ‘embarrassment. What has thus 
been accomplished by the labors of a fractional Faculty, constitutes - 
abroad basis for extended patronage; whén the hoard uf instruction - 
in ‘the collegiate depirtment shall. be complete, by the inaugura-- 
tion of the two Professors elect, Which was ordered by the ES 
in J uly to take place at this annual meeting. 


Dr. E.S. Carr, who takes the “chair of Chemistry and Natural, 
History i in the College Faculty, and of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
in the Faculty of Medicine, will, in addition to the regular and: 
ordinary duties of his charge, render instruction annually to classes 
in ‘Agricultural Chemistry’ ahd in the philosophy o' the useful, 
arts. To offer these educational advantages to the young farmers 
and artizans of thé comniunity is a proper function of a state uni- 
versity. It is fairly to be presumed that this feature of our plan. 
will attract to our halls of instruetion annually i increasing classes, 
and by bringing the university into close and beneficial relation 
with the production of the state; will demonstrate its importance- 
and utility to those portions of our fellow citizens who have regard- 
ed themselves as beyond, the Pale of university instruction. 


Professor Daniel. Read, L Li Di late of the ‘University of on 
diana, who is now ta. ba inducted into the chair of “ Mental Phil-. 
osophy, Logic, Rhetorie, and English Literature,” in the. depart. : 
ment of Sciençe, Literatnre and, Arte, has.algo been elected “Nora: 
mal Free in; the department. of the Theory fad Practice of: 
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` Elementary Instruction. In the former capacity his accession wil] 
complete the organization of the. College Faculty, and, will bring. , 


in an element of strength and success which has been a great des: . 
ideratum with us up to this hcur. By placingin the Normal 
chair an educator of experience and of distinguished reputation, 
the University now offers rare advantages to teachers classes, who 
will annually assemble here to receive professional instruction in 
this department. The constitution of the state looka to the income 
of the school fund for the support of normal instruction, and the 
charter of the University makes this institution, through its de- 
partment of “Theory and practice of Elementary Instruction,” 
the Normal agent for the state. A small annual -appropriation . 
from the income of the school fund, for the better endowment, of. 
this department, and for the support of a series of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes in connexion with it, would bring into being a better sys- 
tem than has yet been devised for elevating the standard of el- 
ementary instruction throughout the state. But without the en- 
dowment from the income of the school fund, it becomes the Uni. 
versity to do whatever its means will permit, and it can do much: 
forthe cause of general education. ` 


The full organization of the College Faculty, and. tho provision. 
which has been made as above, for annual Agricultural and Teach- 
ers’ classes, willrender it neccessary to make some other and per- 
manent provision for the preparatory department. The executive 
committee was directed at a previous meeting of the Regents. to 
negotiate with the Madison Educational Board. for an apartment in. 
the union school house that corporation was contemplating to 
erect at that time. The project has failed, at least fur the present; , 
and some other plan must be devised to meet the per manent wants 
of our preparatory school. In the beginning, when patronage À 
was limited, and we were obliged to create the material for our - 
college classes, there was a propriety in taking the ' Preparatory 
school into the/bnildings. At this etagé of organization ‘and’ pro. p 
gress, the Gaeren lie the othef way ;‘and I would’ respectfully 
urge upon the Board the: importance of providing otherwise for 
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j ‘the department, during the present year, on some plan which may 
te permanent, ; 


It will probably devolve on ihe board, at this meeting, to .com- 
„plete the organization of the Medical Faculty of the University ; 
as the’ committed on, nominations are ready to report candidates 

«for the vacent chairs. Although no portion of the support of the- 
Professors can be drawn from the treasury of the institution until 
.the existing debt, incurred for buildings and grounds, be paid off, . 
still, much, in the mean time, may be done by furnishing, accom-- 

modations-for lecture, and'by giving a professional bearing to our” 
¿purchases of works for the library, and specimens and. prepara- 
tions for our collections in natural scieneé, To found and to foster, . 
here, a distinguished Medical School, is to provide for a very im- 
portant and permanent university interest. l dos 


Tt is my: belief that the time, bes ar rived for the organization of. 
the Law Department of (he University, by an ordinance, designat- 

_ ing the:chairs, and by making provision for filling the same at an 
early, day,—the Law Faculty bearing the same relation to the col- 
lege proper which the Medical Faculty does according-to the,ordi-- 
nance passed for the organization of that department. The want 
of a Law School in the north-west is: beginning to be felt. ¿No * 
locality is better adapted to the object than this capital, and in no 
form would it bg more likely to.succeed than in that of a depart- 
ment. of, the University., I would commend the subject to the 
consideration of the board, in. $he.belief that preliminary actipa 
in this behalf would not, be ) premature. 


bee The question, how far add how soon the support of these two 
, Faculties, and the full development of ‘the Normal and .Agricúl- 
tural departments ‘can. be.:assumed.: by .the Board, will depend 
„upon the rapidity with which the last grant of lands by congress 
-Bhall be reduced:to a productive form, and upon the amount: of 
. capital fund they will be made to yield. These lands bave.;all | 
. been located, and very..choige selections are. said Jo. have been 
made. They lie in large bodies and cannot be long kept out of mar- 
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ket with the acquiescence of the neighboring settlers ; and in,a 


collision of interests between the settlers and the University, the 


. former would be likely to prevail, by carrying the sympathies of 
- legislation. - By. holding on, therefore, for higher prices; we 
: Bhall likely tb fail in securing that end, and shall have lost the àn- 


come which might have been enjoyed in the interval. “It 18 pto- 
bable that the lands may be sold within the next two years, with 


"the concurrence of other interests, 3t an average ‘of three or four 
. dollars an acre; and be made to yield $150,000 to the capital 


fond of the University, I would commend this subject to the 


consideration of the Board, in order that. the best plan of dis- 
-posing of these lands may be adopted, and receive legislative 


sanction, if any be needed. 


Six years ago, the whole value of. the entire property of the 
University, present and prospective, was $130,000—the aggre- 


gate appraised value of the seminary lands. With such thrift 


have the financial affairs of the Institution: been administered, 


-that, in addition to the building and grounds, now worth $150,000, 


the permanent productive fund will not be less than $300,000. 
All this may be realized within three years ; and the basis be laid 


-thus early for an Institution of learning of the very highest grade, 
"which shall distinguish Wisconsin perhaps more tban aught else 


init; comprising the college proper, with its complete appoint- 


ments, surrounded by its professional schools of Law, of Me- 


dicine, of Normal Instruction, and ofthe application of Science 


-to Agriculture and the Useful Arts. 


4 
It is not to be understood, however, that the resources of Wis- 
consin University, as I have set them forth, exceed those of the 


leading literary institutions of this country. The whole property 


of Harvard University is not less than $1,000,000, and its annual 
income, including fees, is not far from $50,000. Union College 
willnot be-less wealthy. ‘The fixed property of the state Univer- 
sity of Virginia cost the state about $300, 000, and $15,000 are 


annually paid from the public treasury for the support of tha dr 
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eral Faculties. The income of the state University of Michigan 
will not fall much short of that of our own. If we extend the 
" comparison to the state Universities of Germany and other por- 
tions of continental Europe, we shall see less reason to regard our 
prospective endowment a large one, and our annual revenue ad- 
equate to the legitimate objects to be aceomplished by the high- 
est grade of educational institutions in the economy of modern 


civilization. The integrity of the fund is, therefore tobe guarded ` 


with jealous care, and its enlargement should be the steady policy 
of its guardians, ‘and of the friends of education. ` 


And finally, gentlemen ofthe Board, in the faithful and enlight- 
ened administration of the great trust which Wisconsin has com- 
mitted to your care, I tender to you, as heretofore, dnd as ever, my 
constant and hearty co-operation. 


= J: H. LATHROP, * 


’ Chancellor. 
Untversiry, January 1856. ' 
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To the Board of Jregents é T 
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“REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. ` 
ka 


UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsm, 
, January 16, 1856. 


The Executive Committee respectfully report : That dade the 
year 1855, the committee have continued' to exercise the‘ ‘usual 
care and supervision over the affairs of the’university, contemplat- 
ed in that portion of the by-laws regulating their duties, and have, 


given due attention to the special matter committed to them by 
the Board. 


Agreeably to the instructions of the legislature and of the Board, 
no portion of the loan of $15,000 from the capital of the University 
fund was drawn from the treasury of the state in payment of the 


- contractors of the second University edifice, except on estimates 


of the building committee, from time to time during the progress 
ofthe work. The building was completed in June, and has been 
occupied since the commencement of the first term of the present 
collegiate year, in September. 


B 
The instruetions of the Board at their July meeting relative to 
the fitting up of a boarding establishment in the new edifice, have 
been executed by the committee, and the establishment is now in 


successful operation. The residence of the families of the Faculty 
t 


25 
vin the college buildings, and their presence in the hall, seem to 
the committee to have obviated, the evils heretofore connected 
with college commons, while at the.same time the economy of the 
plan has been amply and satisfactorily tested. The action of the 


committee in this behalf was embodied in the following resolu- 
tions, passed July 26th, 1855: 


“Resolved, 1. That Professor Sterling, in connexion with. the 
Chancellor, be empowered to make the necessary arrangements 
for the occupation of the south end’ of the south college for resi- 
deeg and boarding, according to the tenor of the resolution passed 
at the last meeting of the Board of Regents, appropriating $600 
to this objects 


«2. That Professor Sterling and family be entitled to their 
board and rooms without charge, in return for personal superin- 
tendence and conduct of the boarding establishment. 


“3, That the other college officers resident in the building, in 
consideration of release of rent, pay for board for themselves and 
families, at the rate of three dullars per week for each member 
over five years of age, and half that sum for board of each servant. 


* 4, That the residue of the expenses for material and for mar- 
ket and kitchen service, be charged to the students boarding with 
them in the hall; provided the charge do not exceed two dollars 
per week to each student. 


* 5, That no student be permitted to board in the Hall, until he 
shall present to the Professor Sterling a certificate th.t he has 


deposited with the treasurer, or some authorized receiver, $25 for 


the term of thirteen weeks, or pro rata for any less time; and if 
the price of board be less than that sum, the proper drawback 
shall be allowed at the end of the term.” 


The establithment has been in operation, for one term, -under 
these regulations, and board has been afforded to the student at 
the low price of $1 72 per week. The committee look upon the 

4 
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“plan, with great favor, and believe. it will be conducive to the 
to the economy. and order of the Institution. jo dom aa 


Accounts have from time to time: been presented to tho com- 
mittee and passed. upon by them. 


Agreeably to the by-laws, the secretary has kept à EN 
these and other doings of the committee, and the same is here- 
with presented to the Board for their approval. 


an o 


Respectfully submitted, 'p 
J. H. LATHROP; 
N. W. DEAN, 

: J. D. RUGGLES, . 
L. B. VILAS, 

A. ©. 
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REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


^ 
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Unrvansrry or WISCONSIN, 
Jan. 1, 1856. 
To the Board of Regents: l 


The Building Committee, make this their annual report : 


. The:seçond dormitory building, which was under contract, and 
in process of erection, at the date of the last report of the com- 
mittee, «was, completed and accepted in June 1855. Much credit 
is due to the contraclors, Messrs. Bird & Larkin, for the character 
of the work, which, in the judgment of the committee, compares 
favorably with that of other edifices in the country devoted to 
educational ends. 


The contract price of the building was $18,000. The bills for 
extras allowed by the committee for material and labor necessary 
to complete the building afd adapted to its uses, amounted to 
$500. The bill of O. Shepard, of Milwaukee, for furnaces, and 
setting up of the same complete, was $801 70. The additional 
fixtures authorized by the Board at their July meeting, in prepa- 
ration of the boarding establishment now in successful operation, 
have cost, as accounts have been rendered to the committee, 
$447 20. All needful work in and about the new edifice, the 
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removal of rubbish, grading, &c., has been done under the super- 
vision of the committee, in preparation for occupation. 


The cost of the new edifice, including these séveral items of 
expenditure, will not fall short of $20,107 40. Of this sum 
$15,000 was paid out of the loan from the principal of the fund, 
which was drawn from the.treasury by order of the executive 
committee, from time to time, as provided by law. The residue, 
$5,107 40, has been paid ont of the income of the University 
fund for the past year, , |. 


ger. OMe oed dad 

The protectión and improvement of the grounds have engaged 
the attention of the committee for the past year. About five 
hundred fruit trees have been planted within the enclosure, and 
the avenues ‘have béen re-set with elms and other ornamental: 
trees. The resulte-of the action of the committee in this behalf, 
although now visible, must wait the hand of, time for their full 
development. 
1 IO 
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TREASURERS REPORT. , 


To the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin : 


The undersignsd Treasurer of said Board respectfully reports, 
that the fiscal transactions of the University for the year 1855,and ` 
as follows, | to wit: 


Balance in Treasury, Jan. I, 1855, ` $ 1,019 17 - 
Received from State Treasurer balance of fifteen thou- f 
sand dollar loan, l - 9204 67 
Received of State Treasurer income, 12,404 15 
Received on account of tuition and room rent, 946 60 
Received’ commission for sale of lóts, ' ^ à : 720 40 - 
Total, . E 354 99 
There has been disbursed during same timd, ` 16,264. 00 
Leaving balance of | $1,090 99 


. Vouchers for said. diabursement are herewith submitted that 
the same may be examined and properly cancelléd. 

The available income for the year 1856, after paying interest on 
all loans, will not, in my opinion, vary much from eleven thous- 
and dollars. 

All of which is respectfully aubntitted. á 

SIMEON MILLS, 
Treasurer Wis. University. 


# 


Manos, Jan, 7, 1856. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEES. 


The Auditing committee of the Board of Regétits of the Univer: 
sity of Wisconsin hereby respectfully report, that we did, on the 
8th day of January A. D. 1856, meet at the office of the secretary ty 
of said Board, and proceed to compare the warrants issued by the | 
Secretary, with the records and vouchers therefor ; and also the , 
account of the Treasurer of said Board, with the warrants drawn, 
on him by the Secretary aforesaid, and we do hereby certify to 
i said Board, that we found the same correct and true. -4 


We farther certify that the Treasurer aforesaid delivered to.ug;' 
warrants drawn on and paid by him in the sum of $16264, which?! 


were cancelled by us. 
J. H. LATHROP, 
Chairman Executive Committee: 


, i J.T. CLARK, ` 
Secretary Board of. Regents, 
Manson, Jan. 9, 1856. m 
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: SEORETARY’S REPORT: | 


To'the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. 


‘The undersigned secretary of said board respectfully report . 
that since the date of the last report, he has issued warranty; as 
follows : 


a> 


. Date. . To whom issued, For what. Amount 
Jány. 3,1855. J, W. Sterling, salary................ p — toe 250 00 
“ “do OM. Conover, do ............... Noc E 250 00 
&. “do J.P, Fuchs, ©. do Queue o te ven Sa ERE REA 30 00 
“ “do A.L Smith, © do ............. canta E nen ssh 100 00 - 
“ 6, do Bird & Larkin,.on building contract,.................. : 769 77 
“o M do do do do dO. | ee eve... 500 00 
“ 18, do Strong, Crapo & Russell, merchandize,. .... . Ween * 41 00 
*  97,do J. D. Ledyard, interest on1loan,....................... 405 00 
Bebe, A. do Bird & Larkin, on buildinn contract....... € 664 00 
“: B, do - R. Mills, salary aB treasurer................ nn . 360 24 
« .* do John Conklin, salary as janitor......................- , 60 00 
* 10, do Wm. A. Mears, lumber................... Lese eere sse 30 69 
" — f do Livingston, Fargo & Co., express charges. .... .......... +: 300 
« * do J. N. Jones, postage...... e cee cece enne e e ere En 1 00' 
"  * do ..RufusKing, adveitising..... Wa xaO dup ue. cue 4 00 
* 93, do T. D. Plümb, MAPA 2... c.eee cece cue ee re eae cR 5 00 
Hd “ do. L.W. Hoyt, salary of Prof. Lathrop. .... c 950 00 
{ 97, do J.W. Sterling, expenses of Prof. Lathrop's funeral...... - 8150 
Matth :5, do .. Bird & Larkin, on building contract....... ... obest .. §49 44 - 
"Tit do: . John McCarty, labor... n-oa onne cece eee cree nee een ee | 600 ` 
"i a” do .. Wm.E. Cramer, advertising. ...... ... eee case or erst 8 00 


45 8, do. . Deming Fitch, cabinet work. .............1...... eben" 8 75 
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Date. To whom issued. For what. 
March 23, 1855, S. H. Titus, superintending building.................. 
April 2,do J.W, Sterling, salary...........-.....-. EE eee —À 
de 4 do Aug. L. Smith, snlary........ ............ — Gees 
S 5, do John Conklin, salary as janitor,................. ..-... 
hd * do J. H. Lathrop, salary cse s eel oues qucls idas 
" “ do Q.M.Conover, do ................... EN 
e 6, do Madison brass band, music furnished at college exhibition, 
“ “ do J.P. Fuchs, BAT iio NEE dass ER TS 
«7?  * do  J. T. Clark, services as secretary. un aan 
« 1, do Bird & Larkin, on building contraet............. p 
* 12, do L. W. Hoyt, freight on philosophical apparatus......... 
* — do Chamberlain & Ritchie, philosophical apparatus........ 
i “ do -J. N. Jones, poslOB8. Lee ceo see ene dee Ne d son andas 
* 93, do Pat. McCarty, labor. ............ gua ER eae er 
d * do Andrew Nelson, labor...... WEE 
May 5jdo Bird& Larkin, on building contract... .............s. 
June 9, do do do do do CHEER ANT 
e 1, do  Livingsten & Co, freit, bn E 
di * do J.H. Lathrop, for labor on grounds... ..onoooommmnmano 
Ve “ do Rufus King, advertising. ................ AE sss 
‘Jj, do Tibbits & Gordon, merchandize.... ........ ........... 
e, * do H. A. Tiffany, frot Deen... seen see. eee cee Lee cree. 
€ 99, do Henry Dinkle, wood................. salua. cp ed 
« 98, do J.H. Lathrop, paid for eYergreens. n nae wens eee eds 
« * do Bird & Larkin, on building contract. .................. 
" ` * do Miller & Lathrop, advertising.... ........ RR 
é “do B.H. "fung, superintending building.....;............ 
* 90, do A, G. McBride, shade ‘trees......... NN 
July 2,do S. Shepard, freight Ze, on furnaces. egen 
« * do J. H. Lathrop, salary..........-. 2... Ei uvis qw 
« “ do LL Fuchs; dO cava a 
« “ do O. M. Conover, do iv lale Ree deer RES RR WOES 
« 3, do J. M. Sterling, do .,..............- e ee cer cere cano 
" “ do J.T. Clark, services ag secretary... cesse eee eene 
” 4, do John Conklin, services as janitor ............... . -..- 
“ * do Aug. L. Smith, salary...... RASA EN ME NES cd RES 
«  19,do Dennis Forgety et al, labor on PI e — 
« .95,do Jobn Conklin, paid for labor..-....... E MENS 
~  88,do J. P. Fuchs, additional salary.... ~ and ne qusc 
*: 30, do J. W. Sterling, services as hbrarian..., queoonoo=omoscas 
August 4, do Estate of S. P. Lathrop, Doble diucius , 
s  19,do Geo. W. Dewey, egen, eneen eseu E" 
« Q7,do John Sullivan, labor........:....... .-..... Leona cea 
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Amount, 
95 00 
950 00 
100 00 
60 00 
500 00 
250 00 
15 00 
75 00 
31 25 
165 56 
41 41 
122 93 
9 14 
31 38 
5716. 
678 00 
1,000 00 
6 75 
11 50 
3 00 
TT 48 
140 00 : 
115 00 
3 00 
1,700 00 
5 00 
10 00 
26 40 
32 00 
500 Q0 
15 00 
250 00 
250 00 
31 25 
60 00 
100 00 
30 00 
12 00 
100 00 


+ 100.00: 


22 00 
80 00' 
OW 
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Date. To whom issued. Fort what, Amount. 
upuat 4, 1855, Jos. Mousebach, do .................... KEEN eere eee 7 00 
jept. 14, do White & Co, werk and materials on university building, 126 90 

«  *" do Livingston & Co, express charges. ...ooonovenoncossnms 3 50 

“ 93, do GP Hewitt, furniture...-.,332.... e. news conc cascos 42 15 

s * do Bradford Bros, do ^ «lined EE Ger aT TE 13103 . 

« * do X Mack Bros, table linen &e,...... unn AA annans Boa . 

nv 94, do 0.0. Buck & Oo, TDI cue ET 57 50 ..* 
Jet l1 do J.H. Lathrop, salary... Sin Sle 500100. > 

a “do J. W. Sterling, do ........................ pedidas 250.:00 

« “ do OM. Conover, de ` e l A sitas ao 250 00 SS 

v “do, Aug. L. Smith, do in 12500 

" “do J.T. Olak, services as a secretary... TTT ` Al 251 

" «do SR Fox, bell and o d 138 92. . 

" 3, do, OM. Conover, disbursements... . A "3 25 f 

“ a4, do J. P. Fuchs, salary. corpo eke meen mars sears a 17332004 

* , B do" William H. Demanof, mason work, & age anne cone ngs - I un 

“u — 9;do John Conklin, sslary as janitor............. a 60 00 

“  " do | Wm. Westerman, painting................... Ge 46 76 

*  ]15/do ‘Bird & Larkin, extras on building.............. pei... 24010, 

« “do. J.H. Lathrop, disbursements......................-.. y 39:75 

i «do... Wm. Connor, labors, ssa. esee ee een eere meme 5 00 

H “do James Kelley, do E e -6'00 

« — *'do' 'S. Shepard, furnaces........ SERE Eddie tn us RED ANGUS 674 70, 

« © do S.P. White, carpenter work, Ae, ene T 82 05, 
Nov. 12, do Mears & Ripley, lumber.,-.oooconaceonaroconnananaas 68, 66, 
Dec. 15, do Livingston & Oo: express charges... .-................ 12 25, 

“ 26, do Johnson d Harvey, mechanical work...........:...... 6 06° 

* 31, do  0O.M.Conover,salary.........................--..... 25000 

« “do J.W. Sterling, do .............--......-.. enn e eem 250 00. 
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J. T. CLARK, 


Sec’y Board Regents. 


Madison, Jan’y 6th, 1856. 
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-- COMMISSION ER'S REPORT., y 


To the Bourd of Digent of the University of Wisconsin : 


The undersigned, commissioner for the sale of lots in the Uni- 
versityfaddition to the village of Madison, respectfully reports: 

That since the first of January,J1855, there has been c ollected 
upon, sales previously made the followingysume of money, viz: 


Of. M. B. Rogers, $106 00. ` 
E. W. Keyes, 286 40 
P A. Ogden, ^ 60 50 

. M. B. French, 267 50 
n 720 40 


Which amount has been pos into the treasury of the University. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ze ¡SIMEON' MILLS, 
Madison, Jan. 1, 1856, "` Commissioner. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 


or 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 26, 1866. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS. 


J. H. Larmrop, President, 


E. M. HuntER, 
Arowzó Wine, - 
J. D. Rvcarzs, 
Berun BROWN, - 
OnARLER Doss, 
Nrtsox Dewey, - 


ELBAZER WAKELY, 
donn K. WM, 
Levi B. Viras, 

A. L. OASTEMAN, - 
N. W. Dean, 

8. L. Rosg, - 
A. O. Baser, 

D. W.Joóxzs, -~ 


dom T. Orang, Secretary, | 


- 


need 


Wu. N. Sarmovz, Treasurer, 


Madison, 

- Madison, 
Jefferson, 

- Madison, 
Delafield, 

- Belmont, 
Lancaster, 

- Whitewater, 
Shullsburg, 

- Madison, 
Delafield, 

- Madison, 
Beaver Dam, 

- Madison, 
Madison. 


- Madison. 
Madison. 


FACULTY 
or 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


JOHN H. LATHROP, LL. D., Chancellor, 
And Professor of Ethics, Civil Polity and Politioal Economy. 


JOHN W. STERLING, A. M., 
. Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


O. M. CONOVER, A. M., 
, Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature. 


JOHN P. FUCHS, M. D, 
` Professor of Modern Languages and Lecturer on Physiology. 


DANIED READ, LL. D., * 
Professor of Mental Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric and English Literatare. 


EZRA. S. CARR, M. D., * 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History. 


AUGUSTUS L. SMITH, A. B., Tutor. 


* Inaugurated, January 16th, 1966. The Faculty is now full, 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


o rp rã 


JOHN H. LATHROP, LL. D., Chancellor. 


ALFRED L. CASTLEMAN, M. D. 
Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 


EZRA 8. CARR, M. D., 


Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 


D. O. AYERS, M. D, 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Ohildren. 


GEORGE D: WILBUR, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Botany. - 


SAMUEL W. THAYER, M. D., ' 
Professor of Anatomy. 


Professor of Surgery. 


Professor of the Institute of Medicine and Pathological Anatomy. 


" JUNIORS. 

Samuel S Benedieh  - A : 
James M. Flower e 27 "m. 
Bidney Foote, = E S 
James "Hickox, - ^ S 
George W. - Perry, a : - ee 
Burgess c. . Slaughter, e ur 

gi SOPHOMORES. 
Hiram Barber, a =. © 
Sinelaif W. Botkin, ^ ; E 
Thomas:D, Coryell, + ` n S 
Charles Fairchild, - ` E d 
William Ire, ES e 
Geo. W. Stoner, - ` "E e 


Wm. F. Vilas’ E ` i 


t * 
Say. citur 


T E 

. Bug Prairie,- >» 
Belvidere, Ill .: 

. Buffalo, NY? 
"St, Charles; Dt 


1 H D 
(5; 1 : TT 


es ër e A 


d unean. , , 
Madison. 
Verona. 
"Madison. 
' Madison. 


ota ÉÁ. 


Madison. 
Ea da k 


Madison. 


q Hr sa E babe pe 


— a a hiiia. 


Gasherie Decker, 
Richard W. Hubbell, 
Alfred W. Lathrop, 


"i 4 
+ 


PREPARATORY CLASSES. 


` 

Leroy G. Armstrong, 
William H. Arnold, 
Geo. W. Ashmore, 
"Charles E. Bishop, - 
Alex. C. Botkin, 
Wm. W. Botkin, - 
William H. Brisbane 
James B. Britton - 
Samuel P. Clark 
-John,Fay" Cramer - 
Geo?ge.Cháse -* 
Wm. W. Church’ - 
Rébert H. Cornell 
Jeremiah H. Douglass 
Franklin Ensign - 
Edward B. Guild 
Samuel Fellows " 
Azariah Hall ` -— 
Randall W. Hanson 
Henry T. Heit l Re 
Henry Gardner é 
Nicholas G. Tglehart 


Theodore D. Kanouse 


D 


KO 
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FRESHMEN. 


3c. vos 


Madison. 
Milwaukee. 


Sparta. ,- 


Lima. 
Milwaukee. 
Arena. 
Sheboygan. 
Madison. 
Madison. 
Arena. 
hacen” 
Montrose, |, - 
Weg ley SM 
a 
Madison, | 
California. es 


“Cross Plains. 


Grand Rapids. 


Madisomé ra 


_ Hanehotvillo! 
Ji Hanchettille: 
. Minneapolis; 


Madison. 5.5 
Burke: A 
Chicago, Til. 


Cottage Grove, 


Charles H. Kellogg bag S e Madison. 
John H, Kilroy yo- - Monroe” 
Edward N, Larkin >- L +2 Madison?” 
Edwin Marsh |= .. - - Beaver Da 
William E. MeHugh js de - Malfilon. ** 
Emery Ryssell.Meare . ” - Madison!” 
Samuel M. Mills | ,;- e ne Brooklyn N. Y: 
Stanley Morrow ~ > a T Medion! ` 757. 
JohnD.Parkinson - ~ .- . Madison. E 
Thomas B. Parkinson + o - Madison. p 
George K. Powers, - - 1 Madison. ` 
William P. Powers E > - ^ - Madison. | 
Charles Sharp. .- ' - - Richmond, * 
Lyman B. Stillwell e e - NewYork city. 
James M.Stoner  - > - Madison. "s 
James H.:Stuaré - - - — — Chicago, IIl. 
Geo. W. Taylor - - - Madison. —— 
Newton P. Treat S 4 . ~ :* Turtle. 
Albert Weatherbe - - - Madison. 
Erastus Wyman - - -. Madison 
ENGLISH CLASSES. | "E 
Edward Ball, , Chester, 
Andrew Bodwel, . Madison. . 
Amos H. Boyington. . . . Jefferson, Me. 
Sidney Breese, . e. . Carlyle, 11), 
David H. Brooks, i é Madison. 
Ole Ohtistianson, . Plo , KR Muskego. 
Melville C, Clark, 2700s Do ia, Madison. : 
Edward Conklin, . ' ^. je . Madison... 


Elon G. Crandall, . 
Henry Drakely, 


Cottage Grove ` 
Cottage Grove. 


Mortimer N. Duncan, 3 Cookville. - 
Angelo A. Flint, . : Whitewater, ` ` 
John G. Gill, . ; : Elizabeth, 11). ` 
Geo. C. Hill, ; i Waterloo. + 
Edmund Huddart, m Clifton. 
William H. Larkin, . à Madison. 
James H. McCord, T Middleton. 
Elias C. Morse, ` Exeter. 
Dempster Ostrander, . Waterloo. 
David B. Richmond, E Whitewater. 
Jehn Roth, .. Utica, N, Y. 
Edgar A. Sadd, » Madison. 
William O. Saxtun, . Adrian, Mich. 
Charles B. Seaver, " Madison. 
Charles G. Schellenger, . ` Wyota. 
Charles F. Sherman, . Eaglė, 

John James Slightam, . . Madison. 

Mark W. Terrill, ` Mineral Point. 
Franklin A. Thompson, ` Black Earth. 
John H. Toland, j Erin. | l 
William M. Trest, Turtle ` l 
Marvin Wilson, é EC : l 


d Sauk. 
Total, * . 92 i 

UTD 
& Since July there has been a a decided i increase e of patr onago. The 
whole number for the year terminating in December last was ‘one, E 
hundred and fifteen. ` Admissions to the college classes proper, . 
since September:amotint to nineteen. l 
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I. PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


1. English Grammar. 
2, Geography, 

3. Arithmetie. 

4. Elements of Algebra. 

5. Latin Grammar. 

0. Cosar's Commentaries. i 
7. Virgil’s ZEneid. ue i 
8. Greek Grammar. 

9. Greek Reader. 


IL COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT, . .., - 


i 
The college course occupies four yeare, and the studies of the 
course are distributed as follows: 
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M 


FRESHMAN GLASS. 


FIRST TERM. i 
Algebra. zu - prc a 
Livy. 

` Xenophon or Virgil's Georgics. 


4e 1» 


BECOND TERM. 


Algebra— Geometry. 

Livy. WE a 

Xenophon or Cicero A 0 peut BN Derr A 
THIRD TERM. 

Geometry. tet 

Horace. 


Herodotus or Sallust. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


FIRST TERM. 
Plane Trigonometry and Applications. 
Horace. y 
Thucyclides or French. 


SECOND TERM. * 


Spherical Trig — Analytical Geometry. 
De Oratore. 
Homer or French. 


THIRD TERM. . 


Analytical Geometry— Calculus. 
Tacitus, (History.) 
Sophocles or French. | 


JUNIOR CLASS, 


FIRST TRRM. UU 
Natural Philosophy. 
Rhetoric. 
English Literature, 


Tacitus (Tracts) or German. Voa 
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; (Chemistry, 


: Mental Philosóphy T" ugs Y 


Gerd (Trick) or Ge 
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Political Economy. ` 

, Optica! and Astronomy; ; 

` Art of ; Teaching. j y 
| ; Agricultural Chemistry, > 
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Lectures are delivered on most of the topics connected with the 
course; and in some subjegts the, insteaction is mainly by lecture 
and alternate examination. eg -— 

M. pU quis dude vr] odit od m aida cst gadahi 


EAS de ig m PM UR e bli, examinatione of eeng | 


er of the more Seng, 


S the literary societies. 


"Sonne gentiemen desirous ot purapi i 

edid dn Bd a dias — 

regular classes, p will be entitled to certificate of ma term E 
membership, eraf E E ensi 

extends, thesbinelite of dës oan Gel E ae 

the public schools of the state, and those who intEG PARE asp 

- of agriculture and the arts. 


NORMAL INQTEUCHION,,_ 


. A apecial conrae.of professions|dnatntifttion twill bo:gtvohith p! 
art of teaching, by Professor Read, of thediéeanakudopaetmoit dgio. 
ginning on the third Wednesday of May, and running through 
the remaining ten weeks of the summer term. Teachers of the 
state, desirous of availing themselves of the advantages of the 


normal conrses. will do sell cto: ontem the irtirerdty at shirbedih- 


ning ok the. apres term, onthe fort Wedwdaycot Apetls foro 
preparatory rexiew. hy 
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may be able to carry the benefits of this Agricultural department 
irito'the school ‘districts’; and it is to be hoped that every ‘district, 
in the state may have its representativos in the normal and agri. 
cultural. classes. 


So 1. 6 5 TERME OF ADMISSION: 
E 1 22 ` i ke uu 
Candidates for adiado to the Freshman clase must pass a Bat- 
isfactory examination in all the studiós of the ‘preparatory school, 
or'their equivalente. "` 


I 


“o? 1 d A ‘pop 
Cándidates for an advanced standing are also examined in all 

the studies to which the “class they propose. to enter, have ate, 

paced. e EE 


AU applicants must present testimonials of Pee em "e 
ter, and students coming from other colleges a certificate of hoti- 


orable dismission. S SE SEN x i ($$. de ult 


REOITATIONS, &C, 


Each class of the collegiate department attends three recitar 
tions or lectures daily. ‘There are also frequent éxercises in de- 
clamation and EE m Gs 

» v n i MEET QS +f ve 
si f fr Nos RON : 


"LIBRARY, APPARATUS, ac. 


4 


ER library, which i is: open to all the'atudents ‘éf the university, 
comprised over 1,200 volumes, and ‘will receive Yearly: additions 
by the purchase of the most valuable standard wórke. “> ** 

The university is possessed of a valuable cabinet of minerals, 
comprising numerous ‘specimens. Contributions continue to be 
made by;the State Geologist; and front other'svuréee: C amis a 

Ze TEO 
"The institution” is fdrnislied" witha “euit ‘af ‘philosophical and, 


clipinical apparatus. 
oy LN 


da ERN - er - - ~ 
ore j t SR t. te véi E wn ht ^^ ef, 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES. 2 
ppt 89e your, d 
There. are. wo literary societies í in a flourishing conditign con- 
nected with the university. These are valuable auxillariea in the 
mental training of.the stndenta..:-Each of them “his alresidy'a | li- 
brary of several hundred ‘volumes. 


, 
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E. 
] : MERIT RO: 
Seer " . MERIT ROLL. 


A permanent record is kept of the. daily attendance, conduct 
and recitations of each student;-and information of his standing 
Ge from. time to time to his parent or Kee NT 
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: xx BEES P Bs ove gy 


The "m are assembled *at prayers daily in: the — à 
the univeasity, at the morning honr for commén neing'stady tindre: < E 
citation. . "M a > 
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ACCOMMODATION, 


The University edifices éontain ‘public rooms for recitation, lec- 
ture, library, cabinet, &c.;:sttidy and lodging’ rooms" for' stúdenta; 
apartments forthe residente-of fome of the families of thie Fiii 
ty; and a large dining hall! for the bónrd of thé Faculty dnd Bui" 
dents, A laundry is also attached Io. (he establishment, » The 
bailing. are warmed, daring, winter, by fornaces:in-tlie baer: 
ment. ` VIP 075 Eo n et 
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diis TERMS. 


The collegilitd'y year , ig “divided tate free "rins "of doe och, GC 


thirteen’ ‘Wwoeks'é éach, ‘begining lis follo wa: 


1. The third Wednesday of SE 
2. The first Wednesday of J annary, . 
3. ‘Tho fourth Wednesday of. April, oe 


Commencement anniversary, the fourth Wednesday ef e 
i 


bán. 


EXPENSES, |. 
AU RAM URL 
Tuition, per term, - - =- = $400, 
ass ell 5 "Ig Bo’ 
adici canes te ; 
E The bill of. wend fonifura ake Heat; will eet ftom inb loighti 
dollars per term, for each of the two yiüntervebssidnb/ a: lo winid 
These comprise all the University charges, except for actual 


damage done by the student..i-Gedusitis for this item of charge 
are very rare. .. 


ee sero Sat 
EE 3 of the Faculty reside in. 
a portion of the new edifice, and take their meals in the hall. 
Students are admitted to the séverai tables of the Faculty at a 
charge nat expeeding! twodollars per ddl: : "Iheavet«goilihot. 
probably daceed Ak Bh. 


Many of the students board themselves at their rooms, at rates’ 
varying from one dollar to $1. 50 per week. 


Washing. is done in the laundrv for fortv-fonr cents ver. dozens 


These, arrangexenta, having, been perfenteds Aha State Uni vorn 
alg, offers to, pupils; mora 'economiqal^ anda pafe oreeidenne d hen: 
anyother institution of learning iuithe: Weato..;; 


ills providéd lin bio Wé IR Är that Ho atiiderit Shall’ We de mitiga! 
byothd Gháneellornóndeidénce (AED gp (8 deel, 
of any tenu, till he present a certificate from the treasurer, that! 
the charges for tuition and room base been adjusted in advance, 


It is further provided, that no. ptudent ghall he admitted to board 
aa batt" he aint Bete dones e der "leer Ep 
E the term of thirteen wee zb or pra, tn or EA de à the 
proper draw back to be paid” ae hy E 


SEN 

A deposite in advance of $5 will also Be" Te dit of GRC ado 
dent having his washing dolié'wt thè we Raiti 
back,viwlike manguba N SC ` 
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The chairs of instruction in the collegiate Faculty are now 
filled, and ample arrangenients are made for the accommodation 
and economical residence of the student, “Books, apparatus, and 
scientific collections will be rapidly accumulated. . Jt is the fixed 
intention of the University authorities, that all the means at their 
commaud shall be so. administered, aa to aid the diligent and sno- 


cessful student, and to secure to the University a just M confi. 
dence and support. 
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AN 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE CHAMBER OF THE OAPITOL AT MADISON , WIS.) 


BEFORE THE 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY, 


JANUARY 16, 1856, 


BY 


E. S. CARR, 


PROF. OF CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL HISTORY IN SAID UNIVERSITY. 


EU 


THE CLAIMS 


OF THE 


NATURAL SCIENCES, 


"YO ENLARGED CONSIDERATION IN OUR SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Regenis: 


Having been honored with an appointment to the TNT of Chem- 
istry and Natural History by your Board, I have deemed it nof 
inappropriate at this time, in the presence of this Legislative Assem- 
bly, to whose fostering care tke educational interests of the state 
are committed, to present the claims of the Natural Sciences for a 
larger consideration ih our institutions of learning. And if in the 
progress of my remarks, I should seemingly magnify those pur- 
suits to which the labors of my life have been devoted, I must 
plead, in extenuation, their importance, and the example ot ihe 
apostle of the Gentiles. 


During the last few years, there has been mnch discussion 
among the educators of this country and of Europe, with reference 
to the value of the Natural Sciences as a means of education, in- 
volving the question, whether the amount of time given to their 
study, is proportionate to their value for educational purposes, or 
their direct relation to the practical interests of the community. 


The most serious reason for this discussion will be found i in ilis 
condition of our institutions. Their prosperity is not in propor- 
tion to the development of our material wealth, or the i increase of 
our population. The reporta ‘of eastern colleges conclusively 
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show, that the relative number of our educated men is decreasing, 
that the intellectual character of the professions is not more ele- 
vated than formerly, and that our learned institutions are losing 
their hold upon the popular mind. 


Various plans have been suggested to remedy this state of things. 
Courses of study have been enlarged, facilites increased, educa- 
tion offered below cost, yet, where are the students who should 
throng our college halls? 


An appearance of prosperity is kept up,—we have great annual 
demonstrations and dinners—bands of music, anda great deal of talk 
about “ Alma Maters” and their promising broods; but the glori- 
fication always ends in the cry of “Give! Give!”  Enthusiam 


* faints in the appeal to the pocket, and the stubborn fact remains, 


that Alma Maters grand chidren hurry without her blessing to 
the cars and the counting room. 


Do our institutions languish because we, as a people are indif- 
ferent to the high utilities of learning ; to the excellency of those 
knowledges which are their own exceeding great reward ? 


Scarcely does the forest fade away before the axe of the pioneer, 
and the index of popular faith point its slender finger heavenward, 
before the foundations of the academy and college are laid. Har- 
vard and Yale were baptised in the infancy of the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut colonies, and theirs is the history of all our older 
institutions. How many toiling at the plow or the anvil, are 
cheered to-day by the hope of a more liberal culture for the com- 
ing generation than was their privilege in youth. A love of 
knowledge, restless intolerence of every thing which stands be- 
tween the goul and its higher wants, is the noblest characteristic 
of the Anglo Saxon race. 


How is it then, that in England and America, it has come to be 
generally conceded that something must be done to keep up the 
prosperity of the higher institutions, to inspire them with a fresh- 
er, more vigorous life? 


Why are many in our country on the verge of bankruptcy? If 
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the people feel education to be their greatest want, why are the 
colleges begging from door to door. 


It is not because their number has so increased, that what was 
liberal patronage for the few, is but a morsel to each of the many, 
for there are a thousand new children for every new school. It 
ig not because education is dear, and our means small; it is not 
‘because the officers are less talented, for the world has not seen 
more capable men, men richer in all that dignifies human charac- 
ter than stand at the head of our American institutions. 


Somewhere, along the electric chain which binds the different 
classes of community together, the laborer at his plough, to the 
thinker in his silent study, there are rusted links. The relation 
between industry and intellectual cultivation is lost sight of, and 
this is the true reason why the colleges are petitioners for the pat- 
ronage they ought to command. 


The plan upon which our learned institutions was organized, 
was handed down to us from the mother country, and has remain- 
ed with fewer modifications than any other feature of the body 
politic, To have, in young America some approximation to those 
glorious old homes of letters, Cambridge and Oxford, was the idea 
of our self-denying ancestors. No doubt visions of “ cloisters” 
and ,“ halls," processions of “ gownsmen” and “ fellows” disturbed 
the slumbers of John Harvard and Thomas Yale. 


Three years of preparatory study, four of collegiate, and three 
‘of preparation for professional life, would then put the student in 
possession of all that was worth having in the past, and furnish 
him with a key to future success. The student could then do no 
better than dig among the roots of the tree of knowledge, its 
branches did not then, as now, overspread all kindreda, peoples, and 
tongues. E 


` Politically, how soon America outgrew her precedents ! Edu- 
eationally, she widened her area without enlarging her plan ór 
‘adapting it to the popular needs, and therefore the colleges } lan- 
guish, and multitudes of our young men seek in Berlin, in Mar 
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„pich, and Halle means, of culture which . neither a nor 
America can furnish. 

The feeling is, we believe, deeply rooted in the salar ina: 
that a liberal education is no longer necessary to professional em- 
inence, or à college course to the highest culture. Many instan- 
ces are cited, of men who rise into commanding stations in socie- 
ty, which they fill with honor, | no part of whose preparation for 
active life was made within college walls. The people ask the 
“ Qui Bono” of our curriculum, SI of the institutions, “is it 
your children who are rolling the tide of civilization from’sea to 
sea?” “Are the Franklins and Lawrences the results of your sys- 
tems?” 


The colleges answer—We have not adapted our instruction to 


your immediate and practical wants, but to general development, 


discipline and culture; and we believe the plan we have estab- 
lished to be the best adapted to the attainment of these ends.— 
Looking beyond present utility, our object is to strengthen the 
mind itself, communicate the highest principles of action, so that 
when thé student selects his business or profession he may enter 
upon it with all its faculties proportiohately educated. 


While the people generally admit the correctness of these views, 
they complain, and not without reason, that our courses of study 
are far better adapted to the future clergyman, lawyer, or doctor, 
than tothe farmer, mechanic, or manufacturer. “The stalwart buil- 
ders of states know very well the value of their mental activity ; 
they know that the order of abilities used in their pursuits is not 
inferior to those required by the professions—that the mental la- 
bor of professional men, is not more philosophical and intelligent 
than their own. 

“Bound to material interests, they T that these interests he 
united to education ; that the industry, growing out of their noble 
wants and free opportunities, shall be informed and eleyated by 


the closest union with the intellectual life. While admitting the 


value of Thinking for its own sake, they demand that Thought 
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should show its natural outlet in action; and they helieve that 
when men study for information which they need at once to KT : 
when they think, because interests of iraportance hang iremblingly 

in the scale of their logie, when «knowledge, discrimination, ab- 
straction, rhetoric, are just so many dollars in the pocket, then 
they are not likely to study languidly, or think loosely, or develop 
slowly. The best kind of educational impulse is that which de- 
velops the effective responsibility, which magos itself directly felt 
in tangible consequences.” * 


Let our educational system be constructed in accordance with 
our national ideas, let their utility and economic value be fully 
demonstrated, and our institutions will speedily become intellee- 
tual hearts, whose systole and diastole would alike vitalize and ' 
invigorate the whole body politic. 

I believe this can be done, simply by enlarging and modifying 
existing systems, formed so long ago that in some respects we 
have outgrown them. The basis of human nature is always the | 
same, but it manifests itself under varying forms, so that the re- 
quirements of one age cannot be expected fully to meet those of ` 
another, succeeding it. We live on a continent of which antiquity 
never dreamed, their past had few notes of prophecy for our pres- 
ent, and it would be folly in us to ignore the gpirit of our own 
time, and its claims upon us, in absurd deference to antiquity. 


Education, as I understand it, consists in the fall and harmo- 
nious development of the entire man, to an extent limited only by 
his capacity for improvement, and the means for its aceompligh- 
ment, Education is thus the matter of a life; it commences with 
our existence and continues while we live. The objects and in- 
fluences around us, and the powers within, are the educators, and 
the world the great university. The malaria though intangible 
no less exerts its silent and deadly influence upon.our bodies, than 
do customs, laws and governments, climate and soil, upon the for- 
mation of character and the development zl the national mind. 


' * Rey. H. W. Bellows. 
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National characteristics and the golden and dark ages in the his- 
tory of our race are illustrative of these remarks. 


Education, in its more limited and common acceptation, is un- 
derstood to be a preparation for the duties and responsibilities of 
life, This consiats in the healthful development of the moral, in- 


-tellectual and physical being; and also in the acquisition of use- 


ful knowledge. The former of these is usually regarded as the 
disciplinary part of education, the latter as the instructional, 


With these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed to show, as 
fully as time will permit, the fitness of the study of the Natural 
Sciences for educational purposes; i.e. the harmonious develop- 
ment of the entire man, moral, intellectual and physical; and 
their more entire adaptation to those of instruotion, or the inform- 
ing of the mind in those departments of knowledge which shall 
best prepare the student for the duties of life. 

As the development and strengthening of our bodies require 
not only disciplinary exercise, but an abundant supply of the ma- 
terial or food out of which they are formed; so the mind, for its 
development, requires not mental discipline alone, (without which, 
like the body, it would become enfecbled,) but in addition its ap- 
propriate aliment, knowledge, Hence the educational or disoi- 
plinary objects of a collegiate course can only be obtained by 
combining with it instruction in useful knowledge. 

Let us look for a moment at the strictly disciplinary value of 
the study of the Natural Sciences. 

When we begin our survey of the external world we adopt one 
of two methods. We either ¿nductively trace the line of inquiry 


from the effect to the cause, or deduce from certain known causes 
their train of consequent phenomena. The latter is the old meth- 


,od—the method of antiquity—the exclusive adoption of which 


stayed the march of human progress for so many centuries, 


By whichever method we begin to educate, (though one has 
vast advantages over the other as to results) we are sure to get 
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mental discipline, the question is, which is the readiest and most 
natural. 


The study of Logic enters largely into our systems of education, 


and with the other purely deductive sciences of Geometry and 
Jurisprudence are considered of great value in giving habits of 
exactness to the mind, and in strengthening the reasoning facul- 
ties. Whewell, in his masterly essay upon the relative value of 
deductive and inductive sciences for purposes of education, strong- 
ly contrests the tame monotony of logical reasoning with the infi- 
nite variety of nature, and declares the study of the natural scien- 
ces, dealing as they do in abstract ideas, in closest examination of 
particulars, their connection, relation, and final grouping under 
definite laws, to be of greater disciplinary value than even pure 
logical studies, And he says with great emphasis: “However 
perfectly habits of deduction may be taught, such teaching can- 
not constitute a complete intellectual culture. Induction is the 
source of the great scientific truths, which form the glory, and 
fasten on them the admiration of modern times; and a modern 
education cannot be regarded as giving to the intellect that cul- 
ture which the fulness of time and the treasures of knowledge 
now aceumulated render auitable and necessary, except it convey 
to the mind an adequate appreciation of, and familiarity with the 
inductive process by which those treasures have been obtained. 
Asthe best sciences which the ancient world framed, supplied 
them with the best elements of intellectual education up to mod- 
ern times, so the grand step by which, in modern times, science 
has sprung up into a magnitude and majesty far superior to her 
ancient dimensions, should exercise its influence upon modern ed- 
ucation, and contribute its proper result to modern intellectual 
culture,” 


` But in the study of the natural sciences, as already hinted, we 

do not confine ourselves to the method of induction. Beginning 

with this, we have perhaps advanced only a few steps before we 

find the two methods interchanging. Newton watches the falling 

apple, traces the effect to its cause, and reads by the great taw he 
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has discovered an explanation of the grand phenomena which ap- 
pear in whole systems of worlds. 


A Davy or Faraday interrogate nature by their experimenta, 
astonishing the world with a revelation of those great truthe 
which transcend the highest efforts of the imagination. 


Think of tho various faculties brought into exercise by the pro- 
cess of reasoning required to discover any natural law, or to its 
right nnderatanding by our own minds. What close observation 
of phenomena, what acuteness of discrimination in their compar- 
ison, what exercise of reason in proving their true relations to 
each other, and giving them thoir highest expression in the form 
of alaw! Such is the roading of one page only, of the great 
book of nature, which opens wider and wideras the world rolls 
on. As we tnrn its leaves (and our own thoughts) from the in- 
sensible line which binds things celestial and things terrestrial to- 
gether; as we lookthrough those pages written all over with the 
old earth's history, and follow the creative energy through realms 
of animal and vegetable life, everywhere we find use for thesame 
faculties, the same processes of observation, the same humble re- 
ceptiveness to the truth. Thus itis thatin studying the natural 
sciences, while the mind is disciplined by both the logical or de- 
ductive, and the inductive methods, it is acquiring something bet- 
ter than method, feeding itself with delightful and useful knowl- 
edge, which may be turned to account at every step of after life. 


While such a course of study is the most disciplinary, it is also 
the most natural. The tendency of youth is to study nature. 


“What is it? How came it there?” are the earliest queries of 
the ever questioning spirit. The soul in its first impulse, as in the 
final enfranchisement of its thought, walks free of utility. “What 
is it good for,” is asked only when the answer is needed, to work 
out for society or the individual some of the purposes of God. 


Do our institutions recognize the idea that the study of God's 
works is equal in value to the study of Antiquity? Letthe amount 
of time allotted to them in our college curriculums answer. 
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Every teacher knows, how essential is the enthusiasm of students, 
both to their improvement, and his. own enjoyment of his work: 
To make Jearning pleasant as well as profitable, has long been 
sought as a desideratum, ' Whon I walk with students in green 
fields and forests, and show them in natures basement, rooms how 
the foundations of the earth wore laid, T' see in them tokens of 
mental animation which are the strongest stimulants to my own 
exortion. 


I cannot leave this part of the subject withont remarking that 
the way in which natural science has hitherto heen taught in our 
ingtitutions bas given the atudent, not a knowledge of things, but 
the names of things, not an insight into great laws, but a verbal 
remembrance of what has been said about them; in stubborn vio- 
lation of Nature’s plan of teaching by observation and experi- 
ment; and it is not wonderful that the results of so unphilosoph- 
ical a method have made their greater prominence in our 
educational syatems appear undesirable. 


1f the views already presented are correct, that the natural 
sciences from their method possess superior advantages in bring- 
ing into exercise and harmoniously developing all the intellectual 
faculties, while from their nature they form more attractive atud- 
ies; then, surely, by giving them greater prominence our institu- 
tions would present greater attractions, in an educational point of 
view, to those who are destined for the learned professions. 


Atthe same time, we have in our dealings with the natural 
world, in unfolding the properties of matter, tracing the laws 
which govern organic and inorganic nature; in quickening the 


powers of observation and research, provided the farmer, me- 


chanic and manufacturer with an education suited to their needs, 
thus realizing the democratic idea which secures equal benefits to 
all classes of the community. 


We honor labor as the source of personal independence and 
national prosperity : science takes from” it all that 1 18 servile, imi- 
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tative and degrading, lifts industrial pursuits to their rightful dig. 
nity, and gives them equal rank with the professions. 

We shall ses the relations of the Natural Sciences to the indus- 
trial classes more fully when we consider them as taught insiryo- 
tionally, or in the imparting of useful knowledge. We believe 
professional men would be more benefitted. by learning something 
of the air they breathe, the water they drink, and of those forces 
of nature upon which their very existence depends, than by 


studying the amours of Jupiter and Venus; but we know that to 


those who are to develop the productive industry of the country, 


such instruction is necessary and indispensable to obtain the most 
profitable results. 


Though we are not to seek science for its utilities alone, reason 
and common sense require that we shall not overlook these; and 
it not unfrequently happens that in considering the lower law or 
bare utilities of a subject, we are lifted to the comprehension of 
its higher, more spiritual uses. One of our best thinkers has said, 
* Utility is a vulgar word, only when used in a vulgar way."— 
Give use its true significance and no nobler test of value can be 
applied. 


Truth, liberty, learning, piety, have an immense economic value. 
If we consider how beneficently utility has wrought with us thus 
far, for the highest interests of humanity, we shall be left without 
distrust of her auspices for the future. We know the commercial 
value of church and school well enough to invest a larger eum in 
their support than any nation in the world, and there is no ground 
for doubt that forming a higher estimate of their. pecuniary im- 
portance, wehave also a purer, more adequate idea of their eg- 
sential and permanent worth, as the sources of intellectual ‘and 

Let the economic value of the higher institutions become as ap- 
parent to the popular eye as that of the common school, and they 
will be as dear to the popular heart. Let the immediate demands 
of industry upon science be satisfied, and the number of tholie 
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who seek chlture through the “ Fair Humanities " will be greatly 
increased. The roots of the tree of knowledge are firmly anchored 
in the Past, but its leaf covered branches turn heavenward and 
drink in their nourishment from the atmosphere of the Preseñt, 
and the mutual dependence of leaf and root is not more certain 
than is that of Literature and Science upon each other. 


Tn order to form a more complete idea of the Natural Sciences - 
' for purpoges of instruction, let us look at them throughout their 
range, and in their general bearings. 


The Natural Sciences include the whole range of sensible objects, 
the world of matter, living and dead. 


We first examine those properties of matter, common alike to 
grains of dust and systems of rolling worlds, We find the atom 
and the planet obedient alike to those mysterious agencies which ' 
for want of better names, we call Heat, Light, Electricity, ‘the 
forces of Gravity and Molecular attraction. This is the domain of 
Physics, celestial and terrestial. 


We then take up the distinctive properties of bodies we watch 
the senseless particles in all their wonderful transmutations, devel- 
oping new and hidden properties, now attracting, now repelling, 
in obedience to the forees of chemical affinity, or when mysteri- 


ously inspired by vital forces, they aggregate into trees or flow- 
ers, or fruits. 


This is the domain of Chemistry. 


And then we come to the organic combinations of matter, to 
the consideration of those properties which belong exclusively to 
animal and vegetable organisms, the science of Physiology. As 
we trace living things from the lowest vegetable forms up to man 
the microcosm, what marvels of contrivance, adaptation and skill 
present themselves. We trace link after link in the wonderful 
chain, the mind unfolding, expanding, asit catches glimpses of 
the designer, until it stands awe struck before the mystery of life, 
LIFE rTSELF, We have observed its developments, watched its 
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manifestations, itself we cannot know, and the soul grows rever. 
ent in the présence of the Power who alone can give and take, it 
away. 
Es Knowing ourselves” even in the physical sense, we are better 
prepared to study the world around us. 
We have already seen how the Natural Sciences, by their meth- 


- od in developing and etrength ening the mental powers accomplish 


one great object of education, viz; mental discipline, and that in 
acquiring this discipline we have learned something of the plan 
and purposes of God as expressed in the natural world; while 
the future farmer or manufacturer have acquired a knowledge of 
the facts and principles which lie at the foundation of their pur- 
suits. Who can doubt that a knowledge of the soil we cultivate, 
of fogd, and the sources from which it is obtained, together with 
all those conditions which the plant requires for its successful eul- 
tivation, would make the pursuit of farming not only more pro- 
ductive, but more attractive ? 


Or that an intimate knowledge of the nature of those processes 
concerned in manufacturing operations, would enable the operator 
better to control and govern them, and to secure more advanta- 
geous results? 

To accomplish these objects, our institutions should give thor- 
ough and efficient instruction an Chemistry and its relations to 
agriculture, manufactures, the culinary and other useful arts— 
Geology and Mineralogy, and their relations to mining—Botany 
and Zoology considered especially in reference to plants and ani- 
mals useful or injurious to man. Such a course could not fail to 
produce an increased interest on the part of students, while pre- 
paring them in the best manner for industrial pursuits. Human 
power would thus be increased, time economised, while the song 
of industry would themselves become disciples of science. 

The advantages of such scientific culture are seen, when we 
consider that the gigantic strides which have been made in modern 
times in industrial pursuits—the improvements in agriculture and 
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the arts of civilized life, have been produced by the application of 
scientific truths wrought out by years of patient labor and toil, 

In the enjoyment of the rich blessings thus obtained, we too often 
forget the sources from whence they cane, 


It has been truly said, that science is the soul of industry, ite 
cultivators have been styled horses of the chariot of industry. 
We admire the gilded harness and trappings as seen in the results 
of the application of scientific truths, but too often neglect the 
horses. In the quaint language of Bacon, “to make the sciences 
flourish Davids military law should be observed, that those who 
stay with the stores share equally with those who are in the action 
or otherwise the stores will be ill attended. Bo lecturers in the 
sciences as being the guardians of the stores and provisions whence 
men in active life are furnished, ought to share equal advantages 
` with them ; for if the fathers of the sciences be weak or ill main. 
tained, the children will feel the effects of it." 


One of the greatest advantages of Natural Science, is ite freedom 
from limitations. To it, none can say “thus far canst thou go, 
and no farther.” 

How little Franklin, as he prepared his kite to catch the light, 
ning, foresaw the results which would follow in the development 
of his discovery. 

Even when the genius of Morse had made it the great news 
carrier of the world, no one could have believed that it would 
speak as well through the billows of the Atlantic, as along the 
valleys and through the gaps of the Alleghanies. 


Studies which are full of the idea of progress are needed to 
counteract the influence of those in which the mind rests upon 
external authority, “Truth,” says Milton, “is compared in Seripture 
to a streaming fountain, if her waters flow not in perpetual pro. 
gression, they sicken to a muddy pool of conformity and tradition.” 
China furnishes an instructive example of a nation whose whole 
existence is a deference to authority, whose only education, a dig- 
ging over the dry carcasses of old forms of thought. 
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' It is vory desirable that some of the studies of youth should on- , 
courage independent thought and investigation, instead of repose 
upon authority and tradition. All thought, all truth, must be 
recast into the mould of the present if it is to benefit us, for even 
the classics are a dead letter until they are made alive by showing 
their relation to our noble English tongue. The great difference 
between classical and scientific culture is, that while one is passive, 
relying upon and unquestioningly receiving every thing upon au- 
thority, the other ever questioning, active, creative, and therefore 
necessarily progressive. 


You may take up any branch of scientific investigation, and 
carry it legitimately forward, and ere you are aware, it projects 
your thought out of and beyond yourself, your day and generation, 
and while dealing only with the actual, you yet breathe an atmos- 
phere of fairest possibilities. 


That teacher of the Natural Sciences would surely be recreant 
to his high responsibilities who should content himself with their 
practical and intellectual, and fail to point out their moral uses. 
The riches of this field of thought tempt us far beyond the limits 
of the hour, into the analogies of the natural and moral world. 
Occupied in considering the finite, ever changing forms of mat- 
ter, we yet feel ourselves standing in the presence of the infinite, 
unchanging Jaw. We are constantly experiencing the truth that 
every well conducted investigation of a limited object reveals to 
us à part of the eternal laws which govern the infinite whole. In 
other words, the world is a revelation of the united power of cre- 
ation and reason in the Godhead. Nothing is too great for his 
power, nothing too small for his loving care. The thoughtful stu- 
dent is not likely to forget that the “whole creation groaneth” to 
be lifted up to its higher, more spiritugl uses; and the most 
thoughtless cannot overlook his responsibilities as the “ interpre- 
ter and governor” of Nature. 


I have thus set forth the value of the natural sciences to indi- 
vidual culture, and shown something of their relations to human 
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one which forme the springs fon.the actionsof Me other.: Saya 
Davy, “Science, for. e, progression. requires, ¡patronage”brtcit, 
must be a | patronage received with dignity, It myst be preserv- 
ed independent, - It can ‘bear no fetters, not, even fetters of gold. 
and least of all ee fetters with “whieh i ignorance. and selfishness 
wonld Attempt t to shackle it? 
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napch, for $ the upbuilding, ipf | thesp . new. states,, that the noblest 


- freest patronage it has ever. regeived should coma from theme... It: 


hag facilitated commpnication | with, older states, it, has built your 
roads, linked you 80 closely. to. the, “Atlantic shores that, you take: 
with ; i you “into your new dene all the appliançes of, an ‘older civ; D 


ilization. Ii ig scienço which i is. ‘making i this great west the gar;, 
den of the world. 
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if'therstate sillicarefaly tehdiand iwatebit;.cannot fallito become 
a source of just pride, and a model to:otharse:. Thétesis not in all 
this broad, land, on app nf the A tlentie.shoresysuch.an institution 
247 Of BAY make! thor University (et, Wisconsii in;thé: next 
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thought it the destiny of Wisconsin, to become the educator in the 
galaxy of states. The character of its population promises this. 
Come they not all from those Saxon and Scandinavian stocks who 
kept inviolate for the whole world the great principles of free 
thought and individual liberty ? 


The state is as eminent for the. quality of those elemental forces 
which create an elevated popular character, as ¡is its capitol for 
beauty of situation. It is for you, legislators of the state, to de- 
velop those forces grandly and harmoniously ; it is for you also to 
make the gift of the nation your University a well spring of bless- 
ing, which, while enriching yourselves, returns also tenfold more 
than it has received into our common country. May you so care- 
fully guard its interests, so liberally provide for its growth and 
extension, that here in the broad and fertile west, 
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* Another Athens shall arise 
And, to remoter time 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendors of its prime." 
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Gentlemen of the Bout of Sien Monier d the Legislature, 
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“This scene is to me nó; idle: Show." This day does: not bring 4" 
pageant ih Aën I am to act But an unmeaning and úñreal part! 
I break: away’ ‘from relations and: associations which have: grown 
atrotig’ with years. . T céine into a new ‘eitizenship—here 1 in this: 
young, but: alrbady gi sdb And powerful stateand if not to how 
and untriéd duties, yet toa new and “intried- Ski for their exer?’ 
oib. -I tome in the confidenes'of hope, atid; T trust, ünder the 
nninistakable indications of Providence, to plat my fortunes; ae 
those of a youfig-faihily, herein your midst. " 705 00 $ ait 
= “rom this! hour Paim this Beoalitifal ef gt üs any "home, you às, 
my y neighbors dnd fellow citizens, Die glorious’ státo Ei my inhe) Ch 
tance, in commen with you'to'énjoy, and improve, and render a J 
fit- abode for eursál yes: antdour children, -To tio other day of my 
lifejhave:I jóokod forward» witli: desper emotion) or more patüfal 
soliditude. 
n6 thing duty T pióniiée Hor tiy elf. T iech 10^ you; 8 tekat 
Kl work Which!’ Bib ngs Hie hi thar, are 
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Gentlemen of the ‘Board of Regents — Brethren of the Fec- 
ulty—what shall the University of Wisconsin be—what the part 
it shall perform in the scheme of education adopted in the polity 
of the commonwealth ? Y This is the problem which devolves upon 
us, as the immediate representatives and executors of this noble 
trust, fo work out for this rising community ; and for the wise and 
faithful performance of our work, full well I know, we shall be 
held to a rigorous accountability. 


a 


But here in the outstart, if may be well, in this presence, to ad- 
vert for & moment to the origin of our American system of ed 
cation, that it may be presented to our contemplation, às a con- 
sistent and harmonious whole. Go back then'to the“ice-bonnd 
and rock.bound shores, of ‘New England —“ gentis ,cunabula 
nostre”—go to those master spirits of their age; who were laying, 
the fonndations of a great empire of civilization qn a continent,i 
then a wilderness. At this, the very starting point of American 
institutions, education , the education of, all the children, Was, made, 
a sacred and indispensable public trust, that i in their, own solemn, n 
and significant phraseology, “ learning might not be buried;in the; 
graves of their fathers, both.in church and cqmmonwealth,?: :, Ja 
ilis words of Bancroft, everyichild, as it was horn info the' world, , 
was lifted from the earth, hy, the genins of the country, an ndi 20 
thé i Statutes of the land, Zeche as its, birth right a ple dge of the, 


public | care for its morals and its mind. 
i 5 Pe as st 6 SÊ a gt 


But here is the fact to whieh on ithis occasion; [beg especial ati! 
tention. . The public'Jegal provisibn.;was not: merely (for wkhati 
was then considered a common school education, “ that. the chil. 
dren, apprentices, and servants qhopld be instructed 10,86; mach 
learning as would enable them perfectly, taread, the. English 9 
tongue and have a knowledge of the capital laws ;” it. went,go far- 
as to. make it the duty of any township containing, one hundred, 
householders to set up, and maintain o Grammar School rz; apr. 
Academy—to fit youth for the University. 
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Now, look at these great model Tegiglatoré—modet legislatore 
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certainly, so.far,asirespects popular education. Behold these, ¿he 
founderg.of pur Democratic institution inthe architects, of 9; civdls 


ization which is now overspreading. continent, and sapiing, gu 
its influences to the ends of the world. 
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Here, i in their. grent: OAK like plan, ii the-Contmon-SóHobl 
—the Academy-—the . University---d'icompléte. graded system of 
edmihonyealth instructionyso perfectly carried, dnt in that mcipH 
ent condition of society; ap not now after:the growth and advances 
ment of two centuries, any where to be eunpassed, s We thavendt 
time to dwáll on the character of :the:people próduted under: thé 
educational -institutions devised by thgge-our primitive legislatôns; 
nor is it necessary. | A St. guamiá: monuménta, :oiéoVimapsce 1:14 
we want- their monnments, we haye «bnt ito, looki-sronnd. WA 
shall beheld civilization. adyvanced--learhingpretenved---the ina 
stitutions .of..mogality and religion built-up and extended+-politix 
eal principles maintained, and defended. withrlifesitedlé+:nationak 
independence achieved—the foundationsslgid of Al (hat rege 
negs arid: ‘Prosperity which we ‘this day: claim as our own. , Low 


digg Comino’ Schobl—the Acadehiy —the “University! never r 


be divórçea 1 in, a scheme of popiilar sioe ‘education. thas 
euch entered into, and: fo fined; a part of,” th th e; “ed Hemne df pub) nk it 
struction "dividi by our fathers —k stheme titel Ras raised e up 
men for every exigency of our country, and made us acá people 
a "are. 


" But ih We? pr ogress: of. time, sand after, that é great event, ¿he eir 
lib 'of our, national independ gäe, new states we | BE] to 
be "founded—newy pilgrims * Were again to, o fort —R second fim 
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ilie. foundations « of society were to be laid in! Ex Neat yi iie 
—not indeed.¢ on the ather side of an | ocean —but i on t tile other Sé 3 de 
of barriers equally p a vast And then almost impasshb 


chain of. "mountains 
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1 ‘Thesame méa who hd been the bravestand most-active par. 
ticipante in the contest iof the Revolution; were ‘thelehders ofthis 
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tions and: dangére; saoaréaly: Tess Hain “Huss ef duréd by e "iet 
pilgrini fathers jRvere to be ‘dncstihivewad: n 


Let your imaginations boat you back to the western settlements 
of. 1788, and. not-to those.of -tha present ‘day, when: tho’ progress 
of’ steamboat navigation—+railroad ‘eénveyance,-and. the-pacifita- 
tien of Indian tribes, have madeithe new sdttlement:cbmparativeby 
an easy task. As these men poforth, with dangerand death staring: 
them in thé face, to make theis homes in the anbroken: ‘forests of 
the banks of the Ohio, and to become the founders of new:insti- 
titions and a new community, will: they, think.you; make educa- 
tion a'part of their polity: If they do,isurely, surely, they will 
deem ib sufficient and aniple;td make provision for elementary 
educittion; for the education of the common 'school.: Not so!! not 
so! ‘The men composing the Ohio Company-who made the first 
settlements in this. great North-West—and since the sailing of the 
May Flower, their superiors in wisdom, in leatning, and “moral 
worth, never went forth: to found a colony—those men‘ léft-not 
their New England homes until they had made ,provision—staple 
and per manent ;provision—both for Schools and the University. 
Why, the great idea of education—the education both of the school 
and the University, they impressed upon the very. ‘soil they were 
to occupy. 


In that purchase of land which ber concluded, by. UNE 
Dr. Manassah Cutler and Winthrop Sargent, on the 29th. day of 
August 1787, with the Cóngress ofthe, United States, then sittin 

at New York, th th ey stipulated for one thirty- sixth part of thes soil, to 
be given, 1 for the perpetual support of Common Schools, and twp en- 
tire townships of land ford a ‘University. This contract Was conclu- 
ded, x not’ two months’ subsequent to the adoption ( f that noble ¿nd 
beneficent ordihiance, drawh by thé pen of ‘Nathan Dis whose 
service in this memorable work is so aptly commémorated by the 
name ‘given:this beautiful ceulity-of ‘the: State Capital amiórdi- 
anice: which had:bean:a perpêtual fountain of blessittgs; aid. «co 
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taining this solemn declaration. whiah:God.forbid that, the:people 
or legislators of. thisrregion.ta which; ip relates, should eran fongt. 
It is in.these worda- worde worthy: to be.emblazoned, insletters of 
gold over, the portals,of. every hall of; legislation, D Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge, being necessary, to good -goyernment and the 
happiness of mankind, schools. and the means of knowled dge shall 


forever be encouraged,” ee eee 


« There aro two methodg whieh soviety may adnpton &d.edhioation; 
The one, is to make no,provision far. itin tha heginning state of 
society —to let the community, graw-up in mealth, power, and 
numbers—as a whole, a vast mass of i ignorant, and naplightaned 
human beings, and then, after | all this, by degrees, to dntrodnes 
learning as a special privilege f for the few, instead, 121 Ware Ate 
leaven 1 to inform and enlighten the whole Jngteri ial. sale 
c. This has, fox the. most park been the Enrapesa rones and; tete: 
cial system, pás, beau constructed upon. ‘sheridesthat the manj axe 
born tọ ibejignorantaugdwork, and the fswto be eine eee l 
and enjoy the fruit of their labors. - "HE" 


, The other method is, to, found, the State upon a domm Ener 
stone d education and knowledge, to aka the moane.af Jonning 
and public enlightenment, in, the very ontatart, part and pareal of 
the social economy—an mere element and forming power 
in ithe EE of society. EE EE 


E is the American plaor-the plan introduced: bythe. wisdom 
and foresight: «of our glorious forefathers—the plan continued, ie 
greater: or less e extent, with the spread of American Anglp. 
settlement. , Wherever, from any cause, this, idea, has, not ; 
fully carried ont in tha founding of onr. American settle ementa; the 
"rien, are most, manifest in: the less. enlightened ,pandition, 
of the. people . It is in:fagt thia plan, which haa saved our. patis. 
nent from an overgrowth of, ignorance and Barbarie. n «f, 
. The.greatealutary: Jetson, that society: is: 4o.’be founded: upon 
religion, morality; and khowledgedéthete;in this ordigatiee pres 
mulgediby«the Congresi.of: thel/ United: Statesó-an viriles: 
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lating to the'governmerit of i vast territory theii w Without civilized: 
inhabitants } And by subsequent: legislation, the'theans were freely 


granted ‘tovaid and cndourssé the future’ intiabitants to eariy ont 
into action the’ principle and the injunetiod deg contains. ` 


In the contract with the’ Ohió Cori pari the ` very é Ein ‘gf contriict 
riade by thegóverninent'of the United States for the Bale oft the or 
lic lands, is recognized the true American ideat education—com= 
mon school education—univetsity education necessary the oné to 
the other—both-indispensable to a ‘commonwealth ; i ES both''to 
be commenced with its very foundations. x ; 
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Here, fellow citizens, 1 is the origin of all our, P Wëlle ` and benefi- 
cênt grants by the general g gdvernmént, for the] purposes of edüca- 
tion— grants which have now become £ a ‘part of thé common! law 
of the land, so that were Congress at this day to offer State ‘ad- 
melon Without thet; either the oñe or the other, thére-could hot 
ant American population ‘Be fouiid which would not hurt back the 
proffered boon as an'insult:to themselves and’ their Pien 


In accordance with this policy ‘thus brought about and estab: 
lishéd, and acted upoh, "now for More" than half à century, bur 
¿rn Wisconsin has her ‘University and Gebot Béis) endow- 
ments, whicli constitute’ as magnificent' trust op ever or det dead 


a Ze 


upon the administratión of'á a’ political cothmaunit H, cafe) ust adita 


It is refreshing, fellow citizens, it is” encouraging T at the 
History" of the foudüiittofi upon which we here 4 hay stand— 
foüh datione" which: have beén laid ti the Uróad" aid Ai dee py 
the gfeat, (Ho wise: té pátridtte:: HE have GK upon this Oca 
sion for thé Bbtaile s of fact bt tetimient, "but ¥ aver r hari “this ET 
ôf tha gr po vt Has been (Eis pat! ahd bekent 
Gait Nd dit oan tri te th “extent “of tHE 8680 wen has 
restiltea; both Sr Bond aud: intifectly, t6 thie riet states “frost! tne’ 
educational SE Atten the ‘séheral -governnione “Phe GRE 
conragément; -ansihopey ‘and standard of education. ihubprepénted, 
avermanifestiin the cénstitdtiomland othe blepislition-of al vilas 
Western States. - -Andóf theses! ithe'sfandamental «Id gt notre 
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„single one takes higher ot proudér'-groundvons.this gteads steet 
than: doea:that of, Wisconsin. The;yást résdutoes forever met.apant 
and deilicated to the! education: of: the, pdop]et—the; provision. for 
Common Schools, for Academies and Normal {Schools, for, selagel 


libraries ond, apparatus, and for, the establishment of a Stale din: 
versity; —alk these in the constitution itself—are the proudest Ka 
uments; of. the State, and af! this n moment, give Wisconsin à a id ler 
and, ‘better’ ‘fame than, any: other, É fact or, circumstance [oom 
with the State. When I see Wisconsin named; in the af ret j our- 
nals of Europe, as the American model State in its editada 
provisions and endowments, a fel | “proud oi SE m my, c jtizenship, and 
rejoice to make it “the home of my "children. "But, et it forever be 
“rémômbered, that iieithér thé é dir Hot sor Jaws; However “Wise 
“and éxéell Sit, dto" thiet ves: "PEG gla dB cic df tis 
“Eystóm, and ihi akibe alia gëigedet ES whieh 46 shal! ve Haat, 
‘aust’ depend “aon the ^ spirit gnat Astrada Ur date, 
“Heras desa” 
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incidente, the circumstanves ofthe man, contributing, it is trigpte 
his comfort and svell-beitig, bat never for a single moment tose 
‘brought into considergtion, in comparison with thé inmortal mh 
Pet 


"May the citízén "of" Wisconsin: While he ‘burvé Kit pride thie 
unsurpassed physical advantages of the State! be’ able “also “with 
the beauty as well as the force of trith, to” claim this higher ‘at- 
tributé as expressed i in the words of the e post, Aid 'exuftingly “to 
apply them to his ówii soil, | É 


: ES Man i is, “the nobler growth o our soil supplies, E 
tgp i ‘And &ouls aré ripened ia our "Northern skies” 


an With ; an that we.have,hitherto done here in the, Unit ted States 
pon the: subject of popular education, whether elementary, e 
scientific, there is yet required an almest infinite advance for, the 


kr + 
Highest, civilization of the; STA. am. prepared, Jo 5 say Atl 
farther, that a great advance is neede nay, is indispensable, for 
the preservation of the political institutions which we, profess so 
mith to value. The pro roblem of selkgovériment, 18€ i hot de- 


é 
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ceive ourselves, we have not, SEA worked | out, Thus] aT, We have 


‘solved it only under pi given conditions: These conditions “which a 


UIR TAL 
good Providence’ has ‘thrown around i ms, arè ‘rapidly pässin r away. 


The sparseness of population, tlie absence of” Tuxuriotis P ivii the 
stern principles Burtüred | by the ‘iidustry and Mardel 'd T hip 8 incide ent fto- 
A a Ulis dg 


our condition, have hitherto’ greatly promioigd Y virte, equality, Ya and 


$ sx 2 ta 
a patriotic love of liberty.” But i now & dew phase i ig be ginning | 
E A H 
pass over American ‘society... Cities. of imntense | op pulation 


springing up, plague spots on the body Bollo ee dits a8 ai 
“enormously increased—arid with ‘it, luxury; the pom of ro iblics 
and the precursor of their downfall, has grown upon, us beyond ] 
parallel. We need not disguise. the fact, money” has beige dn 
end and element of political action and primes itself igewerved 
by private interests and "individual gain. ` “Can Kä under Ait od 
¡phase of circumstances, by. a wise ‘and sober é exercise o A, Four dia 
abil 


yf SE 


ical privileges, continne to meel the “question, of man 8 capa iy 
of self-government, and finish the ‘problem’ “which we have 


oP? A 


puspiciously, eet Yoel berets no hope Axo dt, is, ae ay 
gonviction pone. wh e BEN 
S public ger? ,Milliam Pe ie If both go gh a 
legislator, th us, annonnes jos in ve Fronte e É Ka the fan- 
damental, Principle. ‘of, a reo people ` " aud makte s a good 
government, says he, must heep it soy yia: men of Ai virine and yir 
om. propags ated. hy, a virtüone education $ of youth.” , here 1 ay di? 
| paradox, morg absurd and Pongtrous, than that gf undertaking to 
, carry on 8: government by the people, of which peither fhe, prag- 
tice nor. the theory; the, peoplethemeglve eS. destin OF have the 


TES 
virtue fo maintain, . "n d'Ee 


m appeal.to yen of the State, Executive, to, yon. the, members. of 

the Legislature, to you. the, Judges of our, Courts, to, ,you of the 
sacred ministry, to the citizens ef this. capital, to the paopleof 
Wisconsin, wherever my words may: reach | them; gannot- cannot 
{bis our young and vigoroug state bo branghu att ag 
dts of education, | as the one, great and, paramount subject, more 
inf intimately affecting he her. best and, highest interests, her glory, and 
Happiness, than any other subject whatgogyer, There jeinot Ste 
the f fa age, of the earth, boast as we may ,9f pu piter HOB 
freie peunpry whers the edneation of the, people js ented AF 
sending to ite transcendent importane; pena apon nlla 
age, levished upon, naval and. military armamento, Meee d; Sr 
Ag, what is this - day going on Among i "ae el aiming, eye ap th e 
highest christian civiligation ?, Debts ar re e. contracted 1 in SATIRE 
on wars which will descend as a heavy Leder from generation to 
generation; but what state ever “yet contraçibd à a. debt t to found or 
-support institutions of learning? ‘What atate, what ‘nation, what 
community has erer yet.in:the history of 'the world; pnt forth its 
full means and energies, for that greatest; and ithe estimation of 
all, that most honorable'óf all earthly objects, thb ‘iiftellectual, the 
moral and political training of tlie people, qon con 


wage m 


We must, fellow citizens, COMP: up to: sihighar and nobler stand- 
ard of civilization. We must come t0.a'more ateurdte perception 
of what is trily'great tind Wortiy in huimán tharactor e especially 
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‘of what constitutés the trué' “honor ‘and’ excellence of à “body d 
nen acting together às à “political comiáthity, ánd^ küówn as a 
‘state or nation. Look &t'the real condition of ‘things. Here ih 
"the United States of America, as a peóple, we Sei expand 
upon a single frigate of war tó keep it afloat for a! year hore 
‘meats and money than during theeame period g are | expended i upon 
“any eight united of our first institutions of education. This we 
do for the glory of the'tintion! Yet ih the eye of reason, in our 
own sober judgment, who: will not say, that any singlé one of 
these institutions, as Harvard, or Yale, or Union, or Brown, or 
Dartmouth, or Columbia, does not confer upon us more true na- 
tiónal honor, as well as more stibstantial good, ‘thin the Raritan, 
which costs every year more than: all these Dee or ‘the 
‘Sabine, or the Santee, or the Potomac? 


As for defence, the cheap defence of nations, as Edmund Bue 
long since remarked, is education: ` It is riot only “the cheapest, 
but the best defence—to á republic the only. gut defence—a, dè- 
‘fence from foes within, as well as from foes without. What are 
‘forts and arsenals, what are ships of war coniparéd with the means 
‘and instrumentalities of knowledge and morality amohg the peo- 
ple? "When will even popular governments come'to act upon the 
principle, that it is the peopló—the citizens—that constitute their 
‘strength and grêatness—that men, vittuous and enlightened men 
knowing t their rights arid "duties, as ‘men and’ Citizens, até the 
only real glory and protection of a: republic, b dde E 

E What constitutes & State? i S Co 
Not high raised battlement or labored aai 

Thick wall or moated gate ; ST" GONE 
Not cities proud, ‘with spires and turréts crowned j^ 
. Not bays and broad armed port, o. ./ 
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Where, laughing at the storm, rich navios. ride; . 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness waftá perhiine to pra 
Not Men; high-minded meh, 1 A1 20 o 
. «Menwho their duties know, ^ i: VI sir 
EM know their rights, and.knowing, dere; maintain 
These constitute a State!” 


La 
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; But I am carried. too far froin those topics: of:discussion«mwhidh 
1 had: designed to toúth ‘upon, (for thiisíis all Lean do) on thé préb- 
“ent occasion, : T'havs shown that in thevhistory of Ameridan’éda- 
cation; from the: beginning, icoramon schools aud. institations of 
liberal effucation have been'connate—have'sprung tip Th theuante- 
“goil—-have.been planted and ‘nurtured: by the same hands; that 
it was so in the planting :of:the colohies on the whoreg:of New 
- England ; that it was so in the settlement of this: magnificent re-. 
. gion which we.call the West. There can in fact be no broad and 
liberal scheme of public education, meeting the wants of the peo- 
ple, and adapted to a popular government, which dobs not;enibrade 
as well the University as. the: Common ‘School. These: with tlie 
proper intermediate institutions belong to the same state-of socib- 
ty—harmonize in the same system—gre to each other E 

ble aids and helpers; oo... |... j 


; Thomas Jefferson, who-has , been styled. ‘the: i wm ef 
_American Democracy;:and. who:.beyond. any other man living in 
his day, seemed to.possess.:a kind: of prophetic intuition of the 
wants and tendencies of our political. institutions, as early as 1777, 

;one-year after the declaration of our national Independenee, drew 
up a plan of general state education for Virginia: This plan-con- 
sisted of Primary.Schools, of. Academies'for a certain nuiüber of 
counties composing. a district, and of a State University ; dnd it's 
proper to add, embraced also the School Library, which just now, 
more than three quarters of a century from that time,-ie begin- 
ning to be regarded as one, of (be most efficient instrumenfe:óf 
popular. education, ` This-wag hia plan, of preparing the psóple 
for self government, the great undertaking upon which they: weré 
then just entering.; The University, he regarded as'a maintand 
essential feature, and failing in the other parts of his design, 
finally devoted to it alone, the, last seventeen years of his: lifes 
hoping in due time, through its instrumentality, to becure the 
Academies and Common Schools; "as a: necessary; sequence and 
"with. posterity, thig „great jphilosopbie statesman! askedsho memo 
gial except | this; “Thomas, Jefferson; Author, of.the Declaration of 
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Independence, and Father of the: University: of Virginia? rank, 


lin, he, the sélf-tanghtand the practical, if practical ‘consists! in 
subjecting, the -principles ‘of; science tó the. everyday uses: of 


* common life, became the founder of the University of Penüsyl. 


vania. - Washington too, himself not educated in' college, büt 
through.the men he had drawn. around him in his civil-and hili- 
tary administration, and by that wonderful insight of human 
character which so distinguished him, well knowing the advanta- 
ges of scientific education, made a muhifi¢ent.bequest of lands 
for founding a college. The college founded upon this bequest, 
and hearing his own illustrious name, is at tke village of Lexiñg- 
ton, in that beautiful valley known as the Valley. of vee yig 
between.the Blue Ridge and Alleghanies. 


- As from the portico at Washington, I have gazed’ on the huge 
pile of stones, brought though they may have’ been from every 


* state and territory of this vast republic, and from countries afar 


off, as a tribute to that great name, the thought. has :oceurred to : 
my mind, how much more truly worthy and noble a monumentás 


‘that institution of learning, away in that quiet village of the väl- 


ley, than all the marble, and granite, and blocks of copper and 
iron that can be, piled mass upon niass until piercing the very 


heavens. The building up of mind—of thought—of thé immdr- 


tal man—this is a memorial which shall last-—forever. "rn 


But in our day, there are those, wiser than these, the very 
fathers of our country, who decry college education, who would 
drop the college, who would bury the university with the dead 
institufions of the past, who consider it an elgment of society: not 
belonging to this-practical and utility-loving age. The following 
sentence, which I cut from an article in a leading American news- 
paper, represents the opinions of this class. “We judge our 
colleges,” says the writer of this anti-college philippic, “ by their 
fruits; and we find their fruits to be mental servility, moral effemi- 
nacy, and physical degeneracy,” and then proceeds to descant upon 
each topic of this triple charge. “By their fruits »— indeed ! 
Most gladly do we accept this test, and I boldly ask, what are the 
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fráits of: American: Colleges:from theit first establishment dowxi:too 
thisday. Look:at-that long: Hine of ¿Mustrions:names Which adorn’ 
our colonial ‘History, while'the ‘country.-was eet ,ai-wildertiess, at 
the theologians, jurists, writers,—ybetter none upon the face of the. 
earth. Look at the statesmen, of the revolutionary., period—men 
who shrank , not, from a contest with ihe ablest jurists of the. 
mother country ; ; look at those stato papers > which called forth the, 
splendid eulogy, of Lord Chatham and excited the. admiration, of 
all Europe. Read, the diplomatic correspondence of that period. 
Look, at, that assembly of men which framed the ¿Constitution of ol 
the United States. Go over the line of the Presidents—of the 
Secretaries presiding over the different departments: of govern- 
ment—of the, various forei ¡gn ministers—look, at the most eminent, 
Senators of the United States—at the J udges who have composed. 
the Supreme Court—at the writers;who have created for ug a. BS: 
tional literatureat our, most eminent professional men—nay, | look 
at the Whitneys, the Morses, the Notts, of the useful arts—at the 
Trumbulis, the Allstons, che Greenonghs of the fine arts—look at 
the men distinguished i in any department of life. Now, subtract. 
from these the men educated at the College —the University—and 
how many remain? When we look at the whole population of, 
the country, and then consider how: few, what a mere infinitesimal 
proportion, are.edueated at the University, it is a matter of utter 
amazement, that so large a number of all those, who have been 
most eminently useful, who have borne the highest offices and, 
honors of gopiety, have been educated at the University ; yand of. 
the remainder, how, large a portion have received the. training of 
scientific and, classical schools nearly approaching i it in character, 
Freely we concede that there have been—that there are men 
' truly great—nature's noblemen—men pre-eminently nsefal in 
every department of human life, who have never had the training 
which we advocate. There are too, alas, that it is so, those who: 
havá:enjoyed all these:advantages, who have “ gone to college," . 
and “through college” who are but sorry specimens of intellec-. 
tual manhood, and who: in the battle of life make buta feeble : 
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contest, . But after all, blot from our: Amertcan history ovr .col-' 
leges, and all the consequencés which have directly and indirectly : 
- flowed from them, and no man can tell how far we blot’ out our: 


history itself.: 


"Why, it may be asked, why! is it, with all that has been or may ` 


be said against colleges, that so many of our distinguished men 
come from their walls? The namo of a college education 18 in 
itself nothing, nay, it is an absolute impediment to success, un- 


less there be fruits worthy such education. Let our young men 


fully understand this, that if they go from the university undisci- 
plined, untrained, unfit for the highest duties and oceasions of 
life, with no elevated purpose leading them onward as the very 
star of destiny to honor and usefulness, their failure is but the more 
signal—better they had never seen a college—the advantages by 
which they have not profited become the blight and curse of their 
lives. But the question again returns, why is it that so many of 
our eminent men come from the university. The discipline, the 
long continued habits of patient, incumbent attention, of earnest 
intent investigation, of deep and collected thought called forth in 
those studies which long experience has tested as the best gym- 
nastics of the mind—there may be much—very much—in all 
this; but farther, the spirit which is nurtured and pervades the 
university is even more. Here are young men gathered from the 
various families of the land—the select ones of these families. 
They are made to feel by their very position, that much is ex- 
pected from them, that there is laid upon them a strong necessity 
to make their mark i in society. They go to work earnestly i in pre: 

pariug to accomplish what they know is set for them to accom- 
plish. They are made to feel, not only that they can, but that 
they must. An earnestness of purpose is cultivated which is the 
sure precursor of success. The occasion only is wanting to con- 
duct such men to the highest places of usefulness and distinction. 
They are to the work, the race, the wrestle of life, as the ancient 
gymnasts who stood eager, intent, thoroughly disciplined by 
years of training, and panting for the contest, which they feel: is 
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to give them the crown of victory. When a university is imbued:, 
with this spirit, of elevated, manly effort, then, indeed, you. may; 
expect from it the genuine | fruits. ot Mpiversity. ,education—men . | 
who. will prove the very, soul and life blood of soeiety.. 


Itis not:mere numbers which anywhere make.an institution of: 
learning most effective for good. Indeed, in a new commuhity, ` 
where the work of gocial organization is hardly complete, where | 
the ordinary and necessary outside labors and improvementa ro~, 
quire all hands, the number of students.cannot be expected. to be 
large.. But nọ, where is the university a more. important element., | 
than.in the forming state of society. It is required here more than 
anywhere else to remind men of the excellence of science and in- D 
tellectual culture; it..is required for its influence upon general 
education, and above all, 1 is required for the training and, pre- 
paration of those earnest.and self-reliant young men, panting for, 
the distinctions of society, who are no where found im. greater 
numbers than in the midst of the toils and privations of the new 
settlement. A few such young men are worth more than hun. 
dreds of those who have been nurtured in ease and self- indul- 
gence, and whose quod erat dum in the class room is. 
a very ‘polite “ Z can’t do it, sir.” I wish I'could with propriety | 
present the class rolls of the early students of one or two of our | 
first established Western Colleges, as a commentary upon the doc- 
trine of those wlio would place the university at a late period ; 
among the establishments of the State, as well as a salutary les- 
son. to those parents who think their sons can be best fitted for the : 
honors and distinctions of life at some old and venerable institu. | 
tion ‘of learning whose very name shall ' pr ove à sufficient i incen- 
tive, to the young aspirant. I may, however, without, indelicácy 
state, as a specimen, that the first graduate * of a university, west 
of the Ohio river, is a, man still living, and whose least distinc-. 
tion it is, that he has been a U. S. Senator, ánd presided over two | 
departments of the general government. 


ra is not mere numbers which constitute the Dest and highest, 
; .* Hèn. Thomas- CES of Ohio:, . ; "mw 
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distinction of any institution of leariiing. There are in oùt land" 
Colleges, so called, which if'acatalogtie of names weéfé all, would’ 
rivàl the Polytechnique’ at Paris, or the Royal Institute at ‘Berlin’ 
yet upon whose walls; were: we to judge by their’ graduated, y 
there might be written, “ this is the.place where ‘genius sickens 
and the fancy dies.” « pina 


The late President: Dew of Willlata & Mary College, once in-" 
formed me, that at the period when that old and time-honored 
institution was sending forth from her walls, so many men who. 
conferred renown upon Virginia, and caused her every, where to^ 
be hailed with the salutation, “ salve; magna parens, magina virum? - 
—as the mother of great men, the number of students actually in’ 
the college did not exceed sixty ; and that the product of one class ` 
was John Randolph, Littleton W. Tazewell, Robert B: Taylor and 


‘John Thompson, while that of another was Philip P.-Barbonr, . 


Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Ohapman, Johnson, Henry St. George ` 
Tucker, Robert Stanard, and J. ©. Cabell—names whose fame’ 
has spread far beyond Virginia. 


Bnt the objection is sometimes made to College education, that’ 
it is not sufficiently useful and practical in its character. Is there, : 
allow me to ask, any end of education more pre-eminently useful ` 
and practical than to make scholars—to make men—to nurture : 
those great minds who give an impress to their generation—to ' 
impart the highest possible culture to the humin being, and pre- ` 
pare hime most completely for every duty of life? Is that | 
alone to be regarded as the useful and practical which trains the 
young in the money getting arts? Are short empirical courses in’ 
certain branches modestly denominated practical, to take the place 
in the college curriculum of those stern studies, lying at the foun.’ 
dation of all human knowledge, which require a tension and con“ 
tinuity of mental effort, putting the mind to its utmost stretch and’ 
testing all its powers. Is that only to be regarded as the useful, 
and De part of the course, which teaches the art of manuring’ 
a field, or the scientific process of fattening a bullock? The ith- 
provement of the mind for its own sake—the expansion of the 
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füctiltíes of ‘the’ evérlüsting Sbul—the ‘elevation 'of the tnóral sent! 
tiniétt-—the bultivation’ of those’ great eléniénts of riian’s’ moral’ 
and intelléctid! nature which allj hihi to God—the Almighty" 
Creator-—iginot;this a work of the, highest. eonceivable. practical 
utility! Surely itis, unléss we are prepared to. ignote- our very, 
nature, to abjure ourselves, and ii claim the Dette of the. SE RA: 
our only kindred. .  . : adh, o 

The “practical,” ^ but vo dal be ‘is judge of ‘whit that: is’ " 
Behold the mathematical’ scholar ‘sitting: itt the’ abstraction of 
his closet, engaged in deep and recondite studies, seeming to have: 
no connexion with the cortinion affairs ot life. His neighbors’ de- 
ride his useless and unprofitable pursuits. ` They regard him as 'a- 
man who neglects the best interests of himself and family, for 
useless speculations. Now look at the result of his labors. Not 
a ship navigates the ocean, but is guided by the tables he has pre- 
pared. Millions of property, and many lives areevery year saved. 
by: his abstract, and unprofitable pursuits! The very cook 
can now navigate a vessel with more safety, than could form- 
erly the trained navigator. The whole civilized world acknowl- 
edges the greatness of his benefit tó society. Upon his death, the 
: flag of every vessel on the Baltic, on the Mediterranean, and ih, 
fact, in all the ports of the civilized world are hung at half mast, in 
token of respect for the great services he has rendered commerce, 


Iam mot presenting you A fancy sketch. This man was Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, the great American, mathematician and navi- 
gator. D ow 
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The man of science goes half round the globe, to take an obser. 


vation of the transit of Venus. This to the mess of men around 


him may seem a foolish. expenditure of time, and especially. of - ` 
money. But upon -his paia, may: cet the highest ` 


earthly interests of men.. 5 
"When Dr. Franklin was engaged in sending up ‘paper kites to 
the clouds to test” the identity of lightning and the electric fluid: 


the practical wien aound'him derided his. ‘occupation, as pueri 
13 
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and unworthy. Neither they, nor indeed himself then knew, nor, 
does any man now know, the infinite variety, of practical, every- - 
day, business results which may grow out of his discoveries. 


. Adam Smith, a Professor in a university of - Scotland, at the’ 
closé of the last century, busied himself in reducing to system 
certain principles, which he regarded as embracing the’ true doc- 
trines of national wealth in regard to its production, exchange, 
distribution; and .consumption. Monopolies, special privileges, 
legislation controlling individual industry, and ‘the freedom of 
trade, were, up to that time,regarded in all Europe, as proper and 
legitimate subjects of legislative enactment, for the purpose of 
augmenting the aggregate of national wealth. 


" But the principles of the philosophie scholar silently, yet 
surely, took root; his book became the text ofthe schools; his 
views began to See the halls of legislation, to influence courts 
and cabinets, until the abuses of ages fell before him, and the 
true principles of political economy were recognized by all phi- 
losophic statesmen. 


I repeat who shall be the judge of what the practical is, Lord 
Bacon, long ago in his Advancement of Learning said: “Ifmen 
judge that learning should be referred to action, they judge well; 
but in this, they fall into the error described in the ancient fable, 
in which the other parts of the body did suppose the stomach had 
been idle, because it neither performed the office of motion as the 


* limbs do, nor of sense as the head doth, but yet, notwithstanding; 


it is the stomach that digesteth and distributeth to all the rest.— 


‘So if any man think, that philosophy and universality be idle 


studies, he doth not consider that all professions are from thence 
served and supplied.” It cannot surely be alleged against the 
science of our times that it has not been sufficiently fruitful in its 
application to the ordinary arts of living. There was indeed an 
age,when science dwelt in the abstraction of the cloister, and em- 
ployed itselfin enquiries about the quiddities and entities of things, 
and deigned not to apply its speculations, if indeed they were, 
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susceptible of such application, to any: practical or ugefül'end.—: 
But now science haà:come to be an inmate of the ordinary abodes’ 
of men ha become the hnmble handmaid of the kitchen—the’ 
` operative on the farm and in the factory, the post boy speeding: 
his- way. with the swifthess of lightning, the fremendons agent’ 
of commerce which. bears a thousand tons:with more-than!race-: 
horse Speed, It paints your portrait with sun light, warms your: 
houses, lights your streets, prepares-for you a match to light a: 
candle ;—there ig nothing, so great or so trivial, relating tothe 
comfort or exaltation of human life, of which science is not. thé: 
faithful and sedutous minister. The science which does all this; 
when applied to art, is the very-science taught in;our colleges ;. 
and yet, be it freely acknowledged, ‘it ig not chiefly for these ap. 
plications, that it is there taught. In order to understand what is: 
the useful and practical in a collegiate education, we must under- 
stand what is the design of such edifeation. It has been said a 


thousand times, that mere knowledge is not its chief end and aim. 


It is mental ànd moral discipline—it is a habit and power of mind. 
If it were possible in a four, or a six years, course to cram the 
student with all the knowledge in the world, without‘this difci- 
pline, he^wóilld,in no proper sense, be a truly educated man. 


On the other hand, if he could have the discipline, without the 
knowledge, he would, in the best sense, be educated. The design’ 
of the collegiate course of instruction, is, not to make lawyers, 


physicians, theologians, statesmen, agriculturists, merchants or 


artisans. It isso to discipline and develope the mind, that, with- 
subsequent special training, the student may become any of these, 


as he may choose—that he may be well prepared for any pursuit 
or profession of life. I do not mean to say; that schools of special 
training, as the Law or Medical School, may not, with great pro- 
priety, form o part of a University system. I speak now of col- 
legiate education.in its proper meaning. That course of studies is 
then most useful and practical which Ae best adapted to develope 
the mindin all ita faculties,to make, nota half man—not a one-sided 
man—a man in some of his powers stinted, and dwarfed, and in 
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othérs enlarged to undue and monstrous proportions, but to-makg: 
thé man complete, entire, whole, totus, tenes, atque rotundus. Thél 
college course, it must be remembered, is not stereoty pe—itis not: 
forever the same. * It has changed, and in the.progress of human: 
knowledge and a better understanding of the laws of imind, will! 
doubtless, yet further change. There was an age, when the Aris: 
totelian Logic constituted almost the whole work of higher edu- 

cation. But even in college changes and reforms, it may be well,’ 

“as in affairs of state, somewhat to heed the admonition of Lord: 

Bacon. * It were good, says this great philosopher, that men in” 
their innovations, would follow the example of time itself, which’ 
indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by degrees scarcely to” 
be perceived ;? and he gives the salutary caution," well to beware: 
that it be the reformation that draweth on the change, and not 
the desire of change that poo etendeth the IRAM ODE R 1 


On the subject of mental “discipline, I cannot go vell. express, 
myself as in the words of President Woolsey of Yale College, 
“The christian instructor, says he, will value training more than 
knqwledge. For every use we can make of our minds, a princi- 
ple is worth more than a thousand applications of the principle ; 
a habit of thinking far more than a thousand thoughts to which 
the habit might lead, the increase of a power far more than a. 
multitude of things accomplished by that power. 


“The mind too, says he, is fitted to explore higher truths with 
safety, while mere knowledge puffs up, leads to nothing better, 
and indeed in the earlier periods of life, tends to exclude better 
things. The highly disciplined man never thinks that every thing. 
can be known, and is therefore modest, teachable, and believing; : 
The man who has stores of knowledge, without a well trained 
mind, can hardly escape from self-conceit and is liable to sul, 
and scepticism. » The moral poet has well said, - 


Knowledge and wisdom far from being one l 
Have oftimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In henda replete with thoughts of other men, 
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catas 0 . Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. © rr: “3 
bn ¿+ s Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
fe. A The mere materials with which wisdom builda; - ) 


P , Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
. Does but engumber whom it seems v enrich. 
D Kuowledge i is proud that he has learned so much,” 
Wisdom is bumble that he knows no more, 

The very object and design of the collegiate course is to train 
and discipline the mind; that the knowledge acquired, shall be 
-balanced and matured so as to be but the means to wisdom, as its 
‘proper and légitimate end. ' : 


* “There is another objection often raised to colleges, and that ‘is, 
that they are institutions for the rich who are able to take care of 
fheriselves, and hence deserve not thé fostering bounty of the 
stato. No objection could be raised more utterly unfounded. The 
‘rich are able to procure the best advantages of ‘education for their 
sons; be the cost what it may be, and to send them whithérsoever 
it may bé'netessary for thése advantages, though it should’ be 
across the ocean itsélf. Strike down the colleges and higher in- 
‘stitutions of education in a community, and you at once confer 
“upon the ‘wealthy of that community, a monopoly of educational 
‘advantages; bNo, no, colleges are emphatically popular institu- 
tiong-—institutions for the people—for families in moderate cir- 
'eimistances, and even in the very humblest ;. and:in point of fact 
by far the largest proportion of our: college studerits come from 
‘such families. In. scattering ¡abroad the -gems of intellect, the 
-Almighty has no partialities for the rich,—just as likely are these 
:gems, priceless above rubies, to fall by the poorest hearthstone, as 
in the proudest mansion. The means of polishing and fitting 
them, in the best possible manner, must be here at home—in opr 
midst—in our own state, That state which has the best means of 
‘education ig the very state most likely to raise up the. ablest men 
“both for its own service, andjfor the service of other states. less 
provident of the intellectual culture of the. "Brea: body of their 
citizens. l 
* * :'The College is iso in. itself the nearest approach to a perfect 
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democracy of merit which any where exists. The.son of a Goy- 
ernor, or of a United States Senator, or of the President, or of the 
proudest millionaire of a continent, stands precisely upon the, 
same platform of personal merit with his fellow itndenta. The 
standing and wealth of parents is absolutely nothing in college 
society. There, more than any. where else, all artificial advan- 
tages and distinctions absolutely vanish. = 


“The truth is,” says the President of one. of our Colleges, “ go 
completely: democratic are our colleges, and so entirely depen- 
dent are they on the poor, that should we remove. the poor, the 
rich as a class could scarcely be educated at all” Asa general 
thing, the rich do not feel the necessity of hard study and labori- 
ons application. But let the rich man’s son be brought to compete 
with the poor young man whojis struggling to make his own way 
in life, and he must study or lose his standing. The one too 
learns that wealth is not the chief distinction, and the other, that 
the path of honor is open to him, equally with the proudest in the 
land and thus both grow up in sentiments befitting men. 


There is another important and delicate topic to which I feel it 
my duty on the present occasion to advert—and.that is, to the 
subject of religious instruction. So guarded is the'polioy of the 
‘State as to the preservation of the rights of conscience; and the 
perfect security of religious equality, that it is provided, in the 
constitution itself, that no money shall be appropriated from the 
treasury for the benefit of religigus cr theological institutions, 
and sectarian instruction is expressly forbidden in the State Uni- 
versity. These provisions meet my hearty approval, and in a 
State. Constitutional Convention, of which I was a member, simi- 
lar ones had my support and vote. The object of such provisions 
is obviously to prevent all possibility of preference by law of any 
religious establishment or mode of worship, „All religious names 
and denominations stand upon the same constitutional platform-— 
yet the constitution itself is not atheistic; the:very first line re- 
cognizes the existence and Providence of Almighty God. Lam not 
professionally a teacher of religion—a minister of the gospel.; the - 
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busingss of my life from early manhood has béeri that of à Uni- 


- 
' 
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veraity Professor, and in'State Institutions resting upon founda- 
tions precisely similar to this, whose service I now enter, If, 
however, by such constitutional provisions, all religious influences 
and instructions had been intended to be excluded, I could not 
with good conscience have served in them a single day. Inever 
have been, 1 never can be, I never will be, in the University, the 
representative, the persona of any religious sect or political party. 
The peculiarities of denomination must be left to the instructions 
of the family, of the pastor, of the various appliances and ap- 
pointments of the different churches, but the great fundamental 
truths and moulding power of religion aré in every place, where 
there are human, immortal, and accountable beings, and especially 
where the young men of ‘our country assemble for the highest 
culture, to be exhibited and inculcated. Is not this enough? 
Must we have a separate College to satisfy the jéalousy of every 
shade of difference in Christian belief? Is there no place, I ask 
in the name of the Redeemer ‘of men, where the differences of 
names and sécts are not to be considered less important than the 
great, innunierable, cardinal points ir our common blessed Obris- 
tianity? Is-inóre care to be taken, to'train our ea as sectarians 
than as Christians ? E 


In no other country—undér no other government or form of 
social organization than our own, is it equally important, that the 
young should be trained in institutions of education ‘common to 
all—the propetty of the whole éommunity—thé common ground 
and resort of every section and division‘ of the people. Through 
the medium of such: institutions, the intensity of party, whether 
religious or ‘political, always liable, as itis, to excess in proportion 
‘to the freedom‘ dE ópinions, becomes chastened and moderated. 
The friendly" intércóurse and’ intercharige of sentiment among 
youth; assembled" from all dlasses'of the “community; and tepté- 
‘senting every variety of opinion, beget the forbeatañte, the liber- 
‘ality; atid magndnimity of the truly educated’ Christiait getiüleiftan. 
Narrowness, bigotry, illiberality and intolerance are softened down 
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under the influence of common association. | Here i is in fact one 
of the greatest benefits of education at à public institution, | as 
contradisting gulshed from private tuition. Society too, under com- 
‘mon educational nurfar 6, grows up, if not one in opinion, yet united 


in feeling and. sentiment—interlinked—cemented—compacted— 
made one indessoluble whole. Under such nurture only, will that 


reproach be removed which intelligent foreigners, have charged 
as characteristic of our people, and which the candid of ourselves 
must admit as having the semblance of truth, that no where, is 
the tyranny of public opinion, or rather of popular prej udice, 
more exacting, and even oppressive, than in the United States. 
Our institutions of education in all their grades should be common 
and public; but they must likewise be Christian, and they will 
be 80, unless the pious and good withdraw from them their counte- 
nance and support. 

Let me say, lat it be known here, and every where, that the 
apprebensiona of those who have honestly had fears as to the re- 
ligious influence of .ony;State Universities, may be quieted 3: not 


.9ne of them founded upon congressional grants; north-west or 
` gouth-west, has up to this day been commenced, in. which the 


yery first act of instruction was not the.opening of the Bible; and 
before the students when assembled the reading of a sacred les- 


. 800, accompanied with prayer to Almighty God. 


The very device of. the seal'of that university, * which I; have 
just left—a state university—is the open Bible sending ont its 
rays of light, with the motto Lum et Veritas. The, same deyice 
is carved on stone, and placed over the door, as a significant and 
impressive memento to all who enter. A like deyice, the open 
book, and lest there should be any possible misapprehension as to 
the book intended, the word Bible inscribed upon the open page 
is the emblem, impressed upon some of the publications of this 
university. It isemphatically the book— not merely the book of 
our religion—it is the book of our modern civilization—the . book 
more referred to—more quoted among men than any other, than 

* Indiana University. . T i 
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all others, in litófátiro, in in poetry, in the arts, in legislation, 1 In D 
discussions bf “morality; in ‘our ‘courts of justice: The man ‘who 
is ignorant of the Bible; its solemn worde, its ‘philosophy, ita ar- 
chology, its reógpte, ‘wants, one of the highest requisites of the 


educated man.’ Shall it be exchided from the ipstructions of ‘the 


university ? No hever—sure ely not. Well, is it read betore the 
assembled students upon each day ; 4 apart even ‘from ite lessons of 
religious duty, it is worthy of this position in the university, as 
the great standard classió of christendom., Kë : 


As to tha religious nature of man, it is just as much a part of 
the human self as is reason, No man is whole and entire 88.8 
man, who does not cultivate this part of his constitution, it ES 
very remarkable that Cicero should have used the following Ian- 
gage, which would show him in the true, Philosophy of man’s 
nature, to be i in advance of many , who enjoy the lights of a better 
dispensation : “ Deus, qui qua: non, parebit, ipse 86 Fugiet,. do. gg: 
turam. hominis aspernabitur,” «That man, will flee himgelf, and 
contemn the nature of a man, who shall, refuse obedience to God, 
This idea, T deem, it my,duty to inculcate upon my students,. that 
the whole man is to be cultivated, and perfected, and that-he; whọ 
shall nogleat his religious, nature is to that extent nof. a whale 
man; he bas according. to, Qigero denied and despised the nature 
of a human; he has noteultivated all his powers, and i ig not there: 
fore fully qualified for all the offices of a human being, which is 
the very end Oé a perfect edtication, S A man,” ‘says "Daniel 
Webster, é ‘with’ no, sense of réligious duty i is he whom the í scrip- 
tures describe in so terse but terrific a manner as ‘living ‘without 
God'in the wotld.’ Suéh'a man ig out of his Proper being, out of 
the citcle of al his happinesé; and away; far, far ‘away from thè 
purposes of chis creation: 


But E shall our University of Wisconsin be in our educa. 
tional polity t Ta answer, if the Btate i true to itself, it will bé 
made to bear the’ same j relation t to lad system of education through: 
out the Stato, which. such institu ions as ‘the’ ‘Free Academy of 
New York or the High School of Philadelphia Bear to the educa- 
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tional scheme of those great cities. So indispensable i in their 
educational polity, 1 for the purpose of elevating all departments of 
education from the infant school upwards, do these cities | regard a & 
central institution of the highest rade, that in addition to a great 
outlay i in fixed capital, ag grounds, buildings, ete. B (in the case of 
the New York Free Academy amounting to no less a, sum than 
$140, 000,) they | do ot hesitate to expend annually more > -than 
$40,000, and ` to maintain a Faculty of. instruction, consisting. c of 
80me twenty members. Every report from the educational authori 
ties of these cities, bears testimony to the wisdom and economy 
of this expenditure i in its'effects 1a stimulating and elevating all 
the ‘schools, though ` ‘comparatively but a small numbér ‘of thé 
pupils ever advance’ to these” high ‘institutions. ' The pupil 8 who 
are thus advanced, let it be observed, are ot all classis. of society, 
and ‘some: of’them even of the Very "lowest." 'Our University 
should'be made in the first plade to afford the best and anipleat 
means and. facilitiés- of' ediicarión” ih “sciente and Literal, and 
then 80 Soon as” ratio ‘should be made, so far as relates to 
cost’ of tition," abel útely' "er to ‘all’ who shall” préparé "them: 

selves for ahy of'its départm mé déit, so that the ‘youth of Wisconsin, 
would just ab soci think” Ae NEE pay “for the light’ of" thé gun 
as for thé light of' knowledge, whether that Bësch gò 'rülaté tó 
thé merest eléménts "às taught i in ‘the cominón schools, GT to the 
most exaltéd subjects of ‘Duma cbntemplation. 
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1 tum to you t the meinbers, of “the Legislature. . We shall our 
University, of Wisconsin. be B Thus far much, perhaps, a d EE 


y tr Sieta 


as permitted. to human foresight, has b been well and "wisely, done. 


^ WITZER 4 a a e i JH t KN FEL "ud 


B^ affords me pleasure. to; hear my; humble testimony evaluable 


only as the, result of long.expenience and. much; reflection, fo the 
wisdom and excellence of the plan of the, University: as devised 


by the chancellor, and Adopted by the 3 ER and which i. 
little now ‘to be done except to QAI, out the regis D dd rt dr 
as already éstablished—to build up on Dé 28 Ge opge" Wë cad 
eps iu gu c? 1 uy, Per ise 8h, ta jT, 
well laid. Th e niversity too, has been wisely p E here in thi 
b tif " " i, "üt P WE rio AA iot T sit 2 s 
enntiful capita ; 02,2 mori, lovely siten à Spot which ihe Ye 
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mises might choose as their ` own peouliat abode: There on the: 
left, af the basé A our ‘grounds, stretching away in the distarice, 
almost as far ad the eye itself will réáob;' réponds thé beantifal and 
placid Mendo ota, ‘With its jutting i points arid woody Ste, Before 
us, off itl the distance, beyond this capital and “he city Ties it in full 
view, ‘Mendig, for “gracefulloss the’ very Take [D VT On’ 
our fight, over a gentle swell, the silvery Waters | 11 Winora’ citch 
our View. Mow basta Yow spina! Fue herself could, 
got sketch E Heli? m more ‘rely; More E ; more 'exhilitdting 
than that ‘hich every day. cheers and ref éstiós our sensés. The 
very «denery invites to purity’ and” élavation of. Gäre ef; it ës. 
ciles and quiçkens the mind 'to' tlie ‘contémiplation” of de Gréat, 
the True, the ‘Beautiful, But I may ñot dwell ona to pic which 
might terlipt me fiom thoughts ‘which belong 1 more immediately, 


tô the present moment. 


I seg no reagon, gentlemen, why your university tay not be 
made to occupy a high rank, and that at an early day, ,, Itis trne,, 
it has no sect or party to claim it as their own peculiar property, 
no busy agents or partizans to trumpet its fame. Its growth may 
not for this reagon be so rapid in mere numbers, but it will be 
more healthful and seen e — better in all the elements which çon- 
stitute a real, uniyersity—better in the end eyen for numbers. 
But if it ig to, flourish, it must have your protecting care and fog- 
tering influence, Its funds must be guarded as a. sacred and in- 
violable trust; committed to you for a great and munificent 
purpose, 

The policy. in regard to it must be stable.and uniform. , Itmuit 
be considered to be, and made in reality to be,.an .indispensable 
part of the educational plan of the state. if. witli each reeurring 
session of the Legislature, itis in the spirit of restless ápitation 
and.innóyation; to he made an:apple of discord, if enqúiries.are 
to be instituted whéther something bétter cannot be done, whether 
its funds or some portion of them cannot (be diverted, whether 
some different organization, than that adopted by the Board. of 
Regents might not be expedient—if nothing is to be considered 
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settled, and the pnblie mind is to be kept in doubt and uncer- 
tainty by a species of agitation, which, in a personal experience, 
of many years in two universities of our oldest Western States, I 
have never known to effect any thing whatever, 80 far ag respected 
the special object of agitation, but which did mischief i in. unset- 
tling the public confidence, and producing a discouraging effect 
upon the members and officers of the institution itself—if there 
must, in every Western state bea period of this unsettling policy— 
then, as.elsewhere, the university cannot accomplish its full mea- 
sure of good, until this period shall have passed by. An institu- 
tion of learning must, it is evident, above any other establigh- 
ment, have a quiet, peaceful, ‘uniform, and steady progress. It 
can never flourish in ‘the atmosphere of ‘strife and contention. 
But as to Wisconsin I have no Years. Had I entertained them I 
should not have been here this day to address you. In making, 
the most important change of my life, I have well ‘scanned my 
greund. Just here, I firmly believe, may be built up in due time 
an institution of learning which shall have no stiperior in our 
whole country, and T have come hither to bear my humble part 
in laying’ the foundations of such à superstructure. The consti- 
tution of the state, its past legislation: the character of the people, 
sacred faith, all forbid fears of a vatillating or ‘unfaithful state 
policy. One state only of all this Union has yét' rhiéspplied her 


university fund. That state is Arkansas; and the day will come, - 


and that soon, when it will be restored with idore thàil "interest" 
if-it has to be done, as Harvard, in the days of Masdachusatts 


penury, was endowed, by one man bringing a cord of wood, an-* 


other a bushel of: wheat, another a string of Indianbéads; or as 
was there done, ima year of extremie.svarcéness; by a votelóf more: 
money to:the college, than all the other" expenditures of the cob; 
ony for that year.. There:is not, thank: christifn.education thatit- 
is-so, an Americayi state, no, not one,where the: peoplé-will’ beat: 
Reder and. reproach: of bad faith in the application of à public! 
trust. soe muo 


led the Bard of Rigents;"T ‘Hive Af by a 
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paper prepared at the request of the chancellor of the University, / 


and through him laid before your body, expressed. my views as 
to the particular mode of conducting instruction in that Depart- 
ment of the University which you have committed to my charge. 
This fact, I trust, renders it not improper, to employ the present 
hour on other topies than those relating to the subjects of my own 
immediate Department, and leaves me the duty only of tendering 
you, as guardians of the University, my cordial greeting, and 
henceforth the best services in my power to render. 


Brethren of the Faculty ; our special office work is to make the 
University of Wisconsin, as an institution of education, in itself 
what it ought to be. -This is the first, and only true and lasting 
element of success. Apart from this, there is no out door influ- 
ence or reputation which can, or which ought to, build up our In- 
stitution. We have no sect or party to sustain us, right or wrong, 
worthy or unworthy. Our work must in itself be worthy « of sup- 
port, and it will have support. If other witnesses fail us, the 
very birds of the air will be messengers of our fidelity and labors. 
We may, if ourselves united and acting energeticall as one many 
and if wisely gustgined by the Regents and the Legislature, make 
the ‘University both thé pride and ornament of the State. with 
nothing short, must we be cohtent. Had we our own choosing, 
where else in all this broad land, could y we find ‘A Spot thére desir- 
able for founding a great ‘University than just héte, whére Provi- 


we may have to contend. This i de incident to t e arly h istory of 
every such undertaking ever y Where, Ttr st, as rise, bu ui ilders, 
we have counted the cost to the last ` farthing. Bit E ou di fast’ 
Here ts ag bright with promise, as ever spread itsel dë ener- 
getic and hóoful meh. "fo our Work then, with É "ave spirits and 


at 
mahly hear ts—orug DEUS ‘comowagin., ; 
H 


Young, Gentlemen, students, of, the. University, nezmnit, me: fy 
greet yon an this public oceagion. , Y qu Are, an essential, elementy 
of our, suggegs., Top, ae the exponente, of thé & University, the, 
representatives of its character. You, if rne;simdente, true tons, 
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midline to ‘yourselvés,. are a Pest dëi ind messengers. You 
ei Ours to show to thé world, what Moi “are doing within those 
walls: "In yo yo ur conduct, and by" your detjhihoments, ‘Bear abroad 
a good report ofus your instvitetors. I charge | You, Beo to it, that 
the réputiition ‘of our University ‘suffer hót by any invothy cón“ 
dict of ` yours; but dy your “orderly” depórtuhent," yotir sfadióus 
habita, your manly. ‘bearing, “bajta ` üp for d a reputation whiéh 
shall draw to us other aide ho! shall bo inspired by your ex: 
ample. 


l “Let thé say tó you, Tt isa great privilego, to be the students of a 

well “orgyalizedth néw University, . "Noi only" have you tlie power to 
impári to ita spir it'and' impalso, which may last during successive 
years for n many génerations ‘of fu! lents, bút as the first days ofà 
republic are noted as being thier most piolific'of great nión; go it is 
a'fact in College history, that an | unusual proportion’ of the early 
stúdents attain great cininencé —becomê the marked men of their 


" mr, ` , ix det i 
generation. 
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"There, was a ‘day, gentlemen, i in our colleges, when Faculty and 

tudents seened to be to each . other adverso and antagonistic —to 
haye different feelings and interests, The prordgative of the one, 
was to catch and punish ; ‘the business of the others, to do things 
Worthy of punishment, ‘and then escape it. „Happily that day hag 
kel by. There has been ¿adopted a new regime, and with it 
college 1 mischief and trickery have becomé obsolete. In this Uni- 
versity, you will on the part, ‘of the F Faculty, be treated as gentle- 
men; é and you will on your part be gentlemen. I gin most happy 
tó know, that 1 am entering a University where this is the well 
o Haat law of intercourse between the Faculty and Students, 
where où ‘the one side, there | is a tender and parental interest, 
gently and firmly pontine the way, and leading. forward, to ‘all 
that is good, and restraining from all evil; and on the other, rés- 
pectfil attention, filial depoHent, manly Beating. “We have, 
young gerflemén, a tóthinubity of Interests. As à "Fadüly we 
c&tihot do' without your colitant and earnest éfibrts fa Building up ' 
otit belóved Inatitütión, both ydurs-and outs; and as rho yours: 


Add 
as org, and in. gugh offorts, you mes most effectually. MEE 
your own charac cter and intereate. 


ah SEE. kee ee lan O dot n., 

*. Citizens of. Madison-—May I. GE Yous Your: ‘agency: and 
co-operation in, the work before us, is:indispensableboits success. 
I say frankly, without them Ihave nd hope. :iAllibnecess must 
begin at home.. No one oan, or will, go: to-remote, parte, andy by 
direct personal, appeal bring jn ,stuilenta.- “The Professors cannot 
do this, They must, ifithey ardito! be master .workindn, needing 
not to be,ashamed, be:engageditin the. Lecture. Boom, and án daily 
preparations Top their work. .Ehey must make for the linstituign 
a reputation sagh ap will;;commendit,to publie favorand; patron- 
age, Through you; enr immediate, neighhors;,.threugh dor gp 
dents, through public meyiandivisiters coming up-to;.the capital, 
we must, inithe main, make that #eputation.available fon theine 
croase of; our numbers, and for. theachievemant ofa wider auge 
of usefulness. , Rupe tjs Gd 7 aftu) 


i 


In addition to that interest which you have in the University, 
in common with other citizens of the State, you have in it a spe- 
cial home interest. It is ono of the most essential elements of 
your prosperity and hopes as a rising city. It will enter largely 
into your social and educational organization. It will bring fami- 
lies into your midst, for the sake of its privileges, It has.already 
doneso. It will bring to dwell among you, young men from dis- 
tant parts of the State, and from other States. Oherish, I beseech 
you, the interests and the reputation of the University, as part 
and parcel of yourselves. Allow no man in your presence to de- 
cry or attack it, any more than you would any other of your 
dearest and most valued interests. 


But you have, allow me here to say, a special duty to perform, 
as citizens of the seat of the State University, a duty not less im- 
portant to yourselves than to the state and the university. Madi- 
son must be made the very model of the state, in all its educa- 
tional provisions, and arrangements, in ite school houses, in its 
methods of teaching, so that the students of the university may 
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have before" them model schools, modél: schóol “houses, and 4 
model school system. Itis almost vain that instruction be given 
in the university on:.the abstract science of teaching, if that 


science cannot be; presented in the concrete form, às an art ac- - 


tually exhibitéd'in the school room. ; + = °°, (gi. E 


Fellow" citizens»: we, who have now on this occasion, in your 
presence; been formally appoitited::and Set apart to a great and 
‘noble wotk!for:-the state, with "this parting hour, turn asidé ‘to 
enter upóh that work, We ask for the university, now for the 
first in full'organization in its literary and scientific departments, 
that patronage of which it shall be'ourlabor to make it worthy. 
"We rely upon your faith, your generous support; ‘we ask; in ad- 
-vance, your confidence; your kind feelings, your words of en- 
couragement, your co-operation, and your prayers to-the Almighty 
Giver of all good ; for “ except the Lord build the: me me 
labor in vain that build it.” , 


1 


